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LONG AGO. 


FoRTUNATELY, in this free country, people may differ 
in opinion without any very serious consequences 
beyond supernatural redness of face, superhuman 
vehemence of speech, superfluous violence of lan- 
guage, and supererogatory expressions of derision ; 
and therefore I do not much care if the majority 
of readers should think it was not so very long ago. 
For my part, when a man has no hair on the top of 
his head; when that which he has straggling over 
his ears and about his bump of philoprogenitive- 
ness would be creditable to the grayest of badgers ; 
when his eyes are sunken in an agglomeration of 
puckers, and dim withal ; when his chin has doubled 
itself, like the supposititious capital of an advertising 
bank, in an incredibly short space of time; when his 
life is a burden by reason of bunions ; when he hasn’t 
a single sound tooth in any part of his head ; when 
he suffers agonies of rheumatism; when the end of 
his nose is covered with pimples (the fatal conse- 
quence of drinking nothing but water) ; and when he 
is a great-uncle before he is forty, I really do maintain 
that he may consider the days of his youth as long 
ago. I speak of the time when I was fifteen. 

The scene is laid in the country; in the county of 
Kent; in fact, not a long way from Gravesend ; it 
would be as well, perhaps, to say at once in Graves- 
end. The dramatis persone I may describe generally 
as a captain in the army, a young ladies’ ‘ boarding 
establishment,’ and.your humble servant. Now, it has 
just struck me that long ago the last-mentioned per- 
sonage acted unwittingly the very undignified part of 
a blind in the matter of the gallant officer’s proceed- 
ings with respect to the ‘boarding establishment ;’ 
and I should like to have your opinion. But, first, I 
must shew how I became connected with the ‘ estab- 
lishment.’ I was not an inhabitant of Gravesend ; I 
was not even a native of Kent. To London belongs the 
honour of having been my birthplace ; and though the 
sound of Bow-bells did not reach my baby-ears, and 
add their din to my infantine screams, I was to all 
intents and purposes, with the exception of an attach- 
ment which no lapse of time can alter for the letter 
h, a Cockney. I was the only son of a widowed 
mother, but I had sisters—I thank Heaven that I had 
sisters. They, of course, required my mother’s more 
constant attention, and her income was, to say the 
most of it, limited—extremely limited ; so that when 


Seem 


my midsummer holidays came round, and did not 
coincide with my sisters’, I was obliged to be sent 
into the country alone. For I went to a London 
school in the heart of the city, where, under gloomy 
cloisters paved with flagstones, amidst smoke and 
noise, with a free circulation of bad smells, and 
a confined circulation of air, we daily played those 
glorious games which consist chiefly in the big boys 
throwing the little boys down on the backs of their 
heads on the flags, and where the chances were so 
many in favour of our growing pale and sickly and 
old before our time, that it was considered absolutely 
necessary by the medical men that we should spend 
our vacation near the fields. And thus it was that I 
went to Gravesend: it was sufficiently close to London 
to allow of my mother’s coming down frequently to 
see how I fared; it was sufficiently far from London 
to give me the benefit of country air ; and it was suffi- 
ciently full of popular (not to say vulgar) amusements 
to prevent my feeling dull. But who at the age of 
fifteen years thought of the vulgarity of Windmill 
Hill, of Rosherville Gardens, or of the Elysium where 
one gathered fruit and water-cresses at Springhead ? 
If anybody will be good enough to point out that boy, 
I will do my best, even in my present miserable con- 
dition, to thrash him. My mother’s chief anxiety 
was of course to place me where I was not likely to 
get into mischief ; so she made the acquaintance of a 
lady who kept a young ladies’ boarding-school, and. 
arranged with her that I should live there ag one of 
the family. It strikes me forcibly that my mother 
had never been to a boarding-school, or she would as 
soon have thought of plunging me straight into 
Charybdis’ mouth, to keep me away from Scylla. 
First, there was the—— Well, I know you shouldn’t 
do it and tell: and it looks mean to say it wasn’t 
your fault, and they would do it, and you didn’t care 
much about it; but then truth very often does look 
mean ; it is mendacity, I have heard cynics say, which 
presents the fashionable exterior. So I shall tell the 
truth, and shame the elderly gentleman. They did do 
it, and they would do it, particularly the elder ones. 
There was some excuse for them, I admit; for it is 
my sad fate, ladies and gentlemen, to be undersized ; 
and at the age of fifteen, I was of particularly small 
stature, and didn’t look nearly so aged as I was, 
Moreover, I had—may I say without rudeness ?—the 
misfortune to look exactly like a girl (don’t suppose 
T look now like an old woman; things haven’t come to 
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quite that pass), for which my school-fellows paid me 
out both by verbal taunt and fistic application, though 
Iam sure nobody regretted more myself that I 
should have been born before the fates had made up 
their minds to let me sy we what I really was. 
Again, old Mrs Frump, who kept the ‘ establishment,’ 
- herself set the example, for as soon as [entered the 
breakfast-room on the first morning after my arrival, 
she called me to sit by her, and kissed me publicly ; 
and the more eS. = — ladies not 
unnaturally imagining that 0 ike something 
to take the taste off my lips, took the earliest 
opportunity after breakfast of following Mrs Frump’s 
example privately. 

They led up to it after this fashion. Clara asked 
me if I any sisters, and as she called me 
‘dear, I answered rather sulkily: ‘Yes, many.’ 
Then Laura said: ‘Oh, aren’t they fond of you? 
to which I replied, with the air of one conscious of 
his merits: ‘I should rather think they were.’ 
Thereupon, Lucy wished she had a brother; oh, 
she was sure she gy love him so. Upon this, 
Emily supposed they were always kissing me 
and ¥ assented to the hypothesis With the slight 
modification ‘Pretty well.’ Hereupon, Blanche de- 
manded of me whether I liked it; and upon my rejoin- 
ing that I didn’t mind, Clara caught me round the waist, 
and said : ‘ Oh, you little rogue, you know you like it;’ 
and proceeded to assume several privileges. The rest 
immediately followed her lead, and in a short space of 
time all traces of Mrs Frump’s motherly salute were 
obliterated. ‘ Pooh!’ says somebody; ‘all that was 
harmless rs I don’t see any mischief in that : 
it is done in all light-hearted, however well-regulated 

ilies. I’ve been kissed myself, by George! and 
tickled too, when I was about fifteen, by young ladies 
a few years older and many inches taller than myself.’ 
My dear sir, you speak, as the Vulgate hath it, like a 
book. I perfectly agree with you, there was no 
mischief in that. But, pray, was there any mischief 
in introducing contraband of war into Mrs Frump’s 
establishment? For Mrs Frump, like all school- 
mistresses, was at daggers drawn with the traders in 
washes and cosmetics (she got her own secretly from 
London), and dyes, and sweetmeats, and French 
novels (she did not understand the language), and 
modistes (who sell many false helps to beauty besides 
wreaths and other arsenical preparations), and did 
her best, I must say, to keep the young ladies 
committed to her charge in that state of ugliness 
to which it had pleased Providence to call them. 
But after I had got upon the agreeable footin 
already alluded to, confidences were soon showe 
upon me, and young hearts were opened to me. It 
was their school-time, it was my holidays; conse- 
uently, I went out and came in as I pleased, with 

e proviso, that I was never to be in later than nine 
in the evening, unless I could bring with me a voucher 
of sufficient age or position to satisfy the scruples of 
Mrs Frump. Now, as there were several day-girls 

parents lived in the town, and with whom 
I became s ily acquainted, there was no great 
difficulty, I found, in confining the days upon which I 
‘was home at nine to two in the week at most; and as 
my escort upon other occasions was generally some 
— g young fellow of twenty or thereabouts, I 
found no great obstacle in the way of my performing 
the whole of the thousand-and-one small commissions 
which had been intrusted to me, such as dropping 
suspicious-looking “notes, with several tiny drops of 
wax surrounding the seal proper, unseen into the post- 
office ; calling at Madame Chose’s for a little parcel 
addressed to Miss Clara Capillary ; gathering together 
at the chemist’s innumerable packages containing 
everything that is nice from scents to sal-volatile ; 
asking at the jeweller’s private door for something in 
a box (I feel pretty certain it was a ring) for Miss 
Lucy Lilywater, and at the hairdresser’s for a packet 


(I guessed it was what they call the Leucochiropoon 
soap) for Miss Julia Ruddyfinger. Indeed, my escort 
was not unfrequently an accomplice, and parted from 
me with a menace, that if I allowed ‘Old Mother 
Frump’ to see me give Laura Mittins the note he had 
given me for her, he would treat me as Apollo 
treated Marsyas, which I knew, from my researches 
in the classical dictionary, was a polite way of threat- 
ening to skin me alive. 

Now, wasn’t this mischief? I thought it t 
fun at the time; but now that I am so subject 
to rheumatism, it strikes me it was aiding and 
abetting the young ladies in keeping up a clandes- 
tine correspondence, and generally in counteracting, 
to the best of their ability, the good results whic 
might have been expected from the Frumpian 
method of education. Moreover, of course, we sinners 
were obliged to take into our pay and confidence 
the servant who opened the door to me, for I was 
laden like a young porter: not that she had the 
very least objection; I believe she would have 
done it for nothing, such is the natural antipathy 


, | which exists upon the part of all servants at schools 


towards ‘missus,’ and such is the innate love for 
intrigue and innate hatred for constituted authority 
implanted in the female domestic. Nevertheless, [ 
cannot but think, now that I have become prematurely 
bald, that mischief is even a light term to apply to our 
course of conduct. I am not at all sure that it was 
not wicked ; but whether we call it mischief or not, 
it didn’t stop here. Some of the elder young ladies 
were occasionally allowed on half-holidays, or on 
particularly fine evenings, to walk out with me, 
instead of with the school, in that double-file fashion 
which is so lowering to the spirits, and which caused 
a would-be wag to remark that they were ‘like a 
flute, because they went two-two-two.’ They were 
ostensibly to take care of me; and certainly, to see 
their demure faces as long as they were within ken of 
Mrs Frump’s eye, you might have thought they had 
some idea of performing that duty; but—it makes 
me laugh now to think of it—to take care of me! 
Why, who encouraged me in buying a credit) 
light-coloured kid-gloves, and essences, and a souple- 
jack cane with a gold top? Clara. She said I looked 
so nice, I ought to have them (a mode of reasoning 
not uncommon among young ladies of eighteen) ; an 

she liked to walk with me under those circumstances 
in the public gardens. Ah! but who stared when 
the bill came in? Why, Mrs Frump. And who 
lectured me so kindly, but so seriously and entreat- 
ingly? Why, she who could ill afford to pay for 
them—my mother. And who urged me to smoke 
cigars upon the promenade? That unsophisticated- 
looking Lucy; she laughed and giggled, and said I 
was a darling. And _ pthread 5 my motion that 
we should adjourn to the confectioner’s upon the 
Terrace Pier, and expend our allowances in ices and 
supe! Why, every mother’s daughter of 
them. And I must do them the justice to say, that 


would my boyish Cg have allowed it, they 


would have cheerfully defrayed my portion of the 
expenses from their own slender purses ; just as I 
have heard that young women who keep company 
with full privates are in the habit of defraying the 
expenses of their poe protectors. All this I think < 
tended to mischie 

But I fell into greater mischief than this—in fact, 
I fell in love. That, I think, was mischief greater than 
my mother had ever contemplated anywhere for me ; 
for, as I have said, I was only fifteen, and—woe is me 
that I must acknowledge it !—under-sized. I must 
not be understood, if you please, to scoff at love; 
indeed, I know 


Of no more subtle master under Heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 
Not only to subdue the base in man, 
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But teach high thoughts, and amiable words, 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 


But then I think one should have left school, and 
should have reached at least the age of twenty, or, at 
any rate, should find a maid somewhere about his 
own age. As for me, it was not with Clara, or Lucy, 
or any of my kissing acquaintances that I fell in love 
—it was with the English governess. She was only 
about ten years older than I was, but my present 
mature judgment assures me that was too much. If 
time has treated her as it has me, such hair as she 
has left must be snowy white ; she must be toothless, 
deaf as a post, and wholly given over to the whims 
and ——_ of rheumatism. On the whole, then, I 
am glad that Captain Percy cut me out, and that I 
did not lead Miss Lindley Murray to the altar. I’ll 
maintain, however, that I never saw a face that 
pleased me more. [I don’t know what it was like, for 
it changed about so, it bewildered me; and you would 
have been obliged to take ten thousand photo 

and then fancy what they would all look like blended 
into one harmonious whole, if you wanted to get her 
portrait. The colour of her eyes you had better 

ess, for I haven’t the least idea: whenever I 
ooked into them—and that was very often—they 
seemed to be not quite sure what colour they 
should assume, and they flashed, and twinkled, and 
softened till mine were dazzled, and began to 
water, so I gave over attempting to divine the 
colour. Then her hair, though it was always soft 
and fine, never had quite the same hue, and never 
quite the same ‘set;’ one day it was perfectly straight, 
another it was wavy; now a little curl escaped upon 
one side, and refused to be confined, and now upon the 
other ; but there was one thing which was always the 
same—a parting present from the small-pox. That 
much-abused disease had treated her with the utmost 
consideration ; it was hardly to be expected that a 
disease of such taste could abandon the charming 
quarters he had inhabited without leaving some 
memento of himself, and his regret at being obliged to 
depart: this memento consisted in a little white spot, 
exactly like a dimple, just below the tip of the nose. 
The effect was ravishing, for her nose (I wish there 
were another name for it) was of the retroussé order ; 
and that I might have been able to touch that dimple, 
I would willingly have undergone transformation into 
a cambric pocket-handkerchief. 

But the desired contact was to be attained in a 
more simple manner. I had worshipped Miss 
Murray at a distance, for she never treated me 
after the sisterly fashion of the young ladies, or 
the motherly of Mrs Frump, when one evening I 
found myself alone with her in the drawing-room. 
She was at the piano; she talked kindly with me 
as usual, and played airs for which I asked. At 
last I semnestel| her to sing Long, long ago. I forget 
now whether it is a pretty song or not, but I am 
under the impression that at the time of which I am 
writing it was very much in vogue; at anyrate, it 
sounded very delicious to me from Miss Murray’s lips. 
She sang two verses, when I perceived her voice 
tremble ; suddenly she -drop her head upon her 
hands on the keys, and I could hear her sobbing. A 
boy is but an awkward consoler, and nothing makes 
him so timid as sorrow; however, I stole towards 
poor Miss Murray, put my arm softly round her neck, 
and kissed her on the shoulder: her face was hidden 
from me. For a moment or two, she did not move; 
then suddenly turning round, she threw her arms 
about me, drew me to her close, and kissed me over 

over 

‘ What is the matter, dear Miss Murray?’ said I. 

‘Never mind, dear,’ said she, smiling and drying her 
eyes. ‘Only once upon a time I had a little brother, 

who would Lowe been just your age had he lived, and 


you and the song together put me in mind of him 
again. There, that will do; now let us talk about 
something else.’ And she questioned me gaily about 
my doings that day. 

After this evening, Miss Murray and I grew daily 
more and more friendly ; I used to call her early in the 
morning, and we to take walks together before 
breakfast, for her duties, poor girl, were so many that 
I could not obtain her company at any other time. 
I became a close acquaintance of the dimple, too, 
without becoming a pocket-handkerchief. But soon 
—, Captain Percy on the scene, and thus it hap- 
pened : 

I was one day looking with t interest at the 
embarkation of troops for Inia, and with great 
admiration at the officer who was superintending it. 
He observed my evident interest, beckoned me to 
him, put his hand on my shoulder, and said: 
‘Well, my little lad, you seem to take a great deal 
of notice of us. Did you never see troops embark 
before ?” 

‘ Never, sir,” said I; for though he spoke kindly 
and cordially, there was an authoritative sound in 
his voice, and I always said ‘sir’ (just at first) to 
authorities. 

‘Perhaps you’d like to go on board, and see how 
the fellows are stowed ?’ 

‘Oh! indeed I should,’ said I expectantly. 

‘Very well, then, stay by me, and we'll see what 
can be done.’ 

Didn’t I feel proud as I stood by the gallant captain, 
who was six feet high if he was an inch! I should 
have said he was about two-and-thirty, a fine-looki 
fellow, with dark close-curling hair, straight nose, an 

y eyes. And he was to be my rival; the rival of 
our feet and a half, light brown hair, no particular 
nose, and blue eyes! Poor four feet and a half! 
And now the men had all passed, and we got into the 
boat to row to the ship. As soon as we reached the 
ship, forgetful of manners, I rushed at the ropes, 
swung myself up, and had just finished touching my 
cap respectfully to the quarter-deck, when the captain’s 
hand was laid once more upon my shoulder, and his 
sonorous voice said kindly, but reprovingly : ‘I say, 
young fellow, don’t you read in some Latin.book at 
school seniores priores, eh?’ I could have sunk into 
the water through the planks. Oh, thought I, if we 
only had masters like this gentleman, how we should 

+ on in everything! There was such a manly tone in 

is quiet a What a joyous afternoon I spent, 
lunching rr) eye ~ —— and os = 
to the grinnin cook, inspectin, e soldiers 
stowage, and cleahin up the rigging. 4 only made a 
fool of myself once, which is saying a t deal, for I 
was born with a tendency to melancholy reflections, 
than which nothing is more conducive to what men of 
the world (correctly, I doubt not) call folly. ‘ It was ~ 
while the roll was being called. Captain Percy 
accused me of having tears in my eyes. is accusa- 
tion I repelled with indignation, but the tremor of 
my voice betrayed me. I was forced to explain, and 
when I said with a sob: ‘I couldn’t help thinking 
how few of these fine fellows would come home 
again,’ Captain Percy, and Major Brown, and Lieu- 
tenant Jones exchanged glances of blank astonish- 
ment. Major Brown (who was going out with the 
troops himself) was seriously angry ; told me he had 
been out once before, and come home all right ; didn’t 
see why he shouldn’t do so again, and gave his 
opinion in plain, not to say profane language, that 
I was ‘a (profane adjective) little fool.’ I did not 
answer that my emotions were not aroused by 
a prospect of the loss of Major Brown, but I might 
have so answered truthfully. Lieutenant Jones, 
his kind, gave me a poke in the ribs with his thumb, 
made a peculiar sound, as though he were driving 
horses, and su brandy and water. But Captain 
Percy, when the roll was over, took me aside, put his 
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arm round my neck, and said, as a father might have 
said to a son: ‘My boy, wv boy, you must check 
this sort of thing, or you'll never get through the 


world ; you may have too soft as well as too hard 
a heart, and the former is more likely to get you into 
_ trouble than the latter. Mind you, my fellow, 
I don’t advise you to harden your heart, but keep the 
softness until it is needed. You'll have plenty of 
rtunity, depend upon it.’ And then he asked me 
where I lived, and said he would walk home with me, 
an 


get Mrs Frump’s leave for me to go over and see 
him at Chatham. 

When we reached ‘the establishment,’ I shewed 
him into the drawing-room, and who should be 
there but Miss Murray, practising. She informed 
us that Mrs Frump was out; and my handsome 
acquaintance prevailed upon her, by some fascina- 
tions which I could not at the time understand, and 
which I have never been able to acquire, to continue 
her playing. He stood by her, with his foraging-cap 
in his hand, and ultimately sung us a song; then he 
took his leave, promising before long to write and 
ask Mrs Frump’s permission for me to visit his 
quarters. Miss Murray was evidently charmed with 
him, for she took a studiedly formal farewell of him, 
which, young as I was, I perfectly understood, and 
then stood looking after us from the window, as I 
walked down with him to the stables, where his horse 
was at bait. On our way, he sounded me, and soon 
elicited from me that I was in the habit of walking at 
a certain hour, generally in a certain same direction, 
with Miss Murray; and as I live, the very next 
morning he met us. He was relieved from all embar- 
rassment by the cordial manner in which I ran up to 
him and greeted him ; but not so Miss Murray: she 
blushed and stammered, and was as but 
entertaining, / thought; and I la sulkily behind ; 
but Captain Percy seemed to rather glad than 
otherwise that I did so, and he talked—nonsense, I 
dare say, but still he talked—for two. And this sort 
of thing lasted for more than a fortnight: every day, 
nearly—more than every other day—we met Captain 
Percy in our walks; we all thought it very extra- 
ordinary—at least we said we did—but still it continu- 
ally happened. I was rather piqued that he hadn't 
written to ‘Old Mother Frump’ on my account, and 
with the frankness of youth, I one morning reminded 
him of his promise. He declared he would write that 
very day, and he did. Mrs Frump inquired of me 
how I made his acquaintance, and I told her categori- 
cally. She asked if I had ever seen him since, and 
I mentioned that I occasionally met him out walking 
of a morning. ‘Mother’ Frump asked ‘with Miss 
Murray,’ and I answered frankly ‘ yes ;’ whereupon 
that elderly instructress coughed dryly, though she 
had never complained of cold, and proceeded to 
enunciate curious notions with respect to the British 
army. I gathered from what she said that there was 
a paucity of drummer-boys in that gallant body, and 
that she had been informed, on good authority, that 
the officers had received orders to entrap any likely 
lads that came in their way, and that Captain Percy 
designed to make me a drummer in his regiment. She 
was quite sure, she said, that my mamma would not 
like that, and she should therefore write to Captain 
Percy, decline his invitation to me, and explain her 
reasons why. I combated her absurd notions as well 
as I could, Dut it was of no avail; she did write, and 
did explain; and as with her rested the supply of 
ready money, without which I had no idea at the 
time that Chatham could be reached, I was forced to 
acquiesce. Moreover, I should have been deterred 
from trying to walk, from the knowledge I had of 
Captain Percy’s dislike to anything like insubordina- 
tion. I caught a sound, also, when I was retiring to 
rest, of high words between her and Miss Murray; 
and whether that sound were connected with a sub- 
sequent unpleasant circumstance or not, I can’t say, 


but next morning Miss Murray, when I called her, 
came to the door in a charming state of dishabille, 
kissed me affectionately, but said that she could not 
go out with me, and that I must be a good boy, and 
not ask the reason why. So out I went alone. 

I met the noble captain: he was very much hurt, I 
could see, but whether at Mrs Frump’s absurdity on my 
account, or at the absence of Miss Murray, I will not 
take upon myself to say. ‘So the old lady was afraid 
we were going to make a drummer of you, my boy, 
was she?’ said he. ‘ We don’t take your sort for drum- 
mers ;’ and he excused himself from walking in my 
direction, but gave me a note addressed to Miss 
Murray, charging me strictly not to let any one see 
me deliver it. It seemed to me at the time strange 
that he should have concluded Miss Murray would 
not be with me, but at my present time of life I am 
not so much surprised at his having so good a nose 
for a rat. I was not particularly pleased with his 
very clear manifestation of desire for Miss Murray’s 
company rather than mine; but he had given me a 
commission, and there is no one more honourable 
than a school-boy in the execution of anything like 
clandestine commissions. I delivered the note. Miss 
Murray read it, kissed it, and wept. I ground my 
teeth, for I saw that she cared more for him than for 
me; I even began to abuse him, but she told me to 
hold my tongue, or she wouldn’t love me. That I 
could not bear to contemplate, so I smothered my 
wrath, and went out as usual every morning for 
my walk, every morning met Captain Percy, every 
morning was greeted with cold commonplaces, and 
every morning went back, grief at my heart, and 
wrath in my liver, the ignominious bearer of a letter 
to Miss Murray. But it did not last long; my 
holidays were soon over. I took an affectionate fare- 
well of my fair instructresses in mischief, and was not 
long forgetting them in the bustle of school. What 
was the upshot of Miss Murray’s correspondence with 
Captain Percy, I never knew, for my mother was not 
so much pleased with the results of my sojourning 
chez Frump as to send me there again; and though 
Miss Murray once or twice visited me at school, and 
caused jealousy in the hearts of many a sixth-form 
boy by publicly kissing me in the playground, I could 
not get her to talk upon the subject of Captain 
Percy. Still I put it confidently to an intelligent 
public, whether I am not right in the misgiving 
which has lately come over me, that I ac the 
undignified part of a go-between. 


WORK. 


Wonkk is divine. No doubt; but not more than Rest 
is. Do not let us be called off from a quiet wholesome 
estimate of work by any big epithet which, as likely 
as not, suggests an idea of it at variance with dry 
daily experience. There is nothing more true than 
the first three words of this little essay, and yet there 
is in some who accept them with a mental shrug, and 
raising of the eyebrows, when they pass back from 
the loftiness of the adjective to the fatigue of the 
noun. Work is divine. Perhaps; but the outward 
sensible signs of it are sweat, blisters, headache, ink, 
chips, dirt, noise. 

n’t let us, however, affect to slight the reverse of 
the fabric ; don’t let us exclaim, when the exhibiter 
displays it: ‘You have made a mistake—that is the 
wrong side!’ To some unaffected eyes, this is probably 
as interesting a phase as any. I don’t care what the 
work is, whether it be a glove or the Warvior. It 
is most attractive to some when inside out. The fine 
ladies and gentlemen, indeed, who so often consti- 
tute themselves the sole judges of work, don’t think 
so; to them, the last finished result, when the saw- 
dust has been swept away, the paint-pot removed, the 
brush, hammer, oil-can, and adze carried off, is the 


only test of the deed. They promenade on the deck 
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of the newly launched ship, and compliment—one 
another. But the true lover of work potters about in 
the dock-yard, fingering, measuring, calculating, and 
getting his coat torn and tarred. He is not shocked 
at the picks, the barrows, and rough fag-ends of 
the builder's trade, which litter the e of the 
palace, I should not wonder if he looked with 
greater interest on the toiling organisation of the 
printing-house, in its daily throes of complicated par- 
turition, than on the smooth-ironed sheet upon the 
breakfast-table: not that he fails to appreciate the 
result; not that he underrates that which alone the 
other admires, not he ; but qué work he enjoys the 
inspection of the cause as much as of the effect. He 
dwells with discriminate attention on the converging 
lines and branches of the process. And even when 
he admires the velvet and the ribbon, he is as likely 
as not to think rather of the bare-armed sinewy 
mechanic tending the loom, than of the persuasive 
dandy who ‘dresses’ the plate-glass window of the 
Regent Street shop, and serves the customer with 
feigned but courteous sympathy. 

ut the common preference for the result which 
marks the majority of observers, has an effect which 
is mischievous; for every one has some work to 
do himself. You can’t blame a man for skipping 
over all thought of the trouble which other people 
have been at, in the way of business, to produce 
what he enjoys. You are not expected to feel 
an interest in the construction of locomotives when 
you take a first-class ticket, or to sympathise with 
the perplexities of the engineer, while you lounge on 
a corner cushion of the express which flies over 
Chatmoss ; but when you have got anything to do 
yourself, nothing is more unwise than to ignore the 
details of the act. 
Never allow yourself to turn away in disgust from 
the minutie and vulgar drudgery which is 
required for the perfection of the noblest work. The 
conception is brilliant. The mind warms with enthu- 
siastic haste, as it contemplates the object you desire 
to see fulfilled. You feel the loftiness of the aim; 
you pat your aspirations on the back, and say to 
yourself, Well done! Not so fast. You must tramp 
many a tedious mile, and make many a tiresome 
blunder, and pull to pieces many a day's fabric ; you 
must ink your fingers, lick postage-stamps, conciliate 
snobs, bite your nails, eat dirt, write after supper, 
get up with a headache, and keep your temper; you 
must bear to be interrupted, delayed, misunderstood, 
opposed, snubbed, cheated. You must make up your 
mind to all this, and then craw] patiently through it, 
before you can say, Well done! The conception is 
very fine. Your ideas are enlarged, and very credit- 
able to you. Your friends applaud your intention, 
and walk off apologetic. Then comes the tug of 
vulgar work ere the thing can be done. He will 
surely fail who does not know that none are really 
helped except those who succeed of themselves. 
* Unto him that hath shall be given.’ 

The astronomer who maps the heavens, and reveals 
the planet, must add and watch; he must use his 
multiplication table, lose his rest, polish his lenses, 
peer till his eyes ache, confer with his printer, and 
correct his proofs, before he can verify his hypothesis 
in public, and claim the attention of the world. 

The engineer, who revolutionises the locomo- 
tion of mankind, who seams the face of his land 
with iron ruts, and carries kings, coals, and armies 
with the speed of a swallow, and the safety of 
a wagon, has tedious ground to travel before he can 
realise the grand conception of the locomotive and 
the railway. He has to make experiments with files, 
and oil and coke; he has to model, subtract, and 
divide. He has to convince incredulous philosophers, 
and educate the prejudiced hand. With patient 
brain, and cunning finger, he has to peel off the 
outer husks of ignorance and opposition which hide 


his bright idea from the eyes of the world. And 
then the victory is won. 

The general whose name thrills a nation with 
grateful pride, does not become a hero by the force 
of lofty conception, but by the patient acquisition 
of military details, and constant business-like care for 
the food, dress, and health of his men. Ten thousand 
tedious trifles attended to, and disappointments borne, 
go to the making of a triumph. ‘See the conquering 

ero comes,’ is an excellent tune. But before this, 
he has had to march in the mud, pore over crumpled 
maps, and work vulgar sums after midnight, by a 
flickering lantern, in a gusty tent. While you were 
snoring in a feather-bed, he has slept on the ground 
in wet clothes and with the toothache. He has 
had to taste rations, economise rum, order floggings, 
disarm jealousy, hire mules, eat mouldy biscuit digest 
opposition. He has studied with buoyant interest 
during the dull routine of peace, he has met the 
common-place emergencies of warfare with strong 
common sense ; he has been blessed with a good liver, 
and has kept his wits at his finger-ends year after 
mg ; and now, but not till now, has the steady fire of 

is life burned up into a national triumph, and the 
mob claps its dirty hands at his approach. 

We must be careful not to confuse work and toil. 
In toil, there is a haste and strain to keep pace with 
the exigencies of the demand—there is incessant pur- 
suit and no capture. Work, on the contrary, however 
severe, involves a certain mastery and progress on the 

part of the worker. It is the slave who toils; he 
ends his weary back over that which does not profit 
him, in which he takes no interest, which brings no 
gain, but leaves him where he was. I do not refer to 
Sambo alone. Sambo enjoys himself ever so much 
more than Smith the overdriven artisan, who hammers 
or stitches hour after hour, year after year, at the same 
stale window in the dingy street, till his hair grows 
thin and gray, but who never an inch ahead of 
his task ; whose life is a scrambling dream with the 
phantom Beggary at his heels. Now Sambo has no 
such responsibility. He does not care. I will grant 
you that massa bullies and swears at him sometimes ; 
vossibly, if cross-grained, he may have him whipped a 
fittle, but he gives him food, clothing, shelter. ‘This 
is what many a free slave in the slums behind Regent 
Street can hardly get; I don’t mean the skilled 
mechanic, but the man with an improvident wife, and 
peters not over-cunning hand, who is not first-rate at 

is trade, but has an excellent appetite, a large family 
equally sharp set, and a scanty cupboard. He is not 
fed so well as the slave ; his skin is not so plump, his 
muscle not so hard, his pulse not so good, his spirits 
not so high as Sambo’s. It is ail very well to talk 
about the elevation of the poor fellow by the edu- 
cation and development of his finer feelings; but 
don’t you think that, after all, perhaps, for the pres- 
ent, this millhorse in the second-floor back had better 
remain rather thick-skinned, if possible, than other- 
wise? Do not let us wonder if such as he do not fill 
reading-rooms, or in any sense study a book. Sup- 
pose that when they do read they want plenty of 
mustard with their meat—lively stories, strong posi- 
tions, sensationalism, in fact, to whip the jaded 
draggle-tailed mind. What then? Elevate the 
‘masses.’ All right. But suppose, Mr Philanthro- 
pist, that you had been elevating bricks all day, or 
carrying hods of mortar up a ladder in sullen succes- 
sion—what would you be fit for in the evening? The 
delicate play of wit, or the skilful combat of intellect ? 
Cannot you conceive a bricklayers’ club finding some 
relief in a change from dogged toil to fierce contradic- 
tion? Bless you, they can’t talk without it. Bill 
gives Jack the lie within six inches of his nose, and 
in a voice trained on house-tops; but Jack doesn’t 
care. 

An acquaintance of mine was one evening walking 
down a crowded back-street with a native ; as they 
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passed a public-house, a gust of savage shouts (so 

my friend thought them) made him oF in alarm. He 

thought murder was being done. ‘Bless my heart,’ 

cried he excitedly, ‘do you hear that? hat is 

it?’ ‘That?’ replied his companion— oh, that is an 
t.’ 


And, I suppose, as with most of us, each thought 
that he had the best of it. Nay, on reflection, there 
is something definite, a prospect of some unanswer- 
able ultimatum in the hodman’s logic. Somebody 
will get hoarse first, some windpipe will hold out 
lo and win. 

ow, tell me honestly, would you have these sturdy 
fellows refined, as the term is generally understood ? 
Mind you, I would have them sober and honest—they 
are brave and enduring—but would you have them 
refined and thin-skinned. Would you wish them to 
wear gloves, read the Saturday Review, and invariably 
use a pocket-handkerchief ? ere are exceptions in 
this c as there are elsewhere, perhaps more than 
we think, but the main bulk of labourers are happy 
in having thick skins and coarse feelings. Those who, 
from natural dulness, never can get above the lowest 
rung in the social ladder, whose work is little more 
than hand-labour, who merely wait upon the 
artisan, would suffer in proportion as their sensitive- 
ness was inc The man with an eye for the 
principles of his work, who catches the spirit of the 
thing—and there are more intellectual differences 
among the men in fustian and flannel who build a 
house than you think—will respond to the touch of 
refinement, and catch it himself. 

There is one feature of modern work, however, 
which cramps the best workman—I mean the minute 
subdivision of labour. Now a days, a man is tied 
down to one item in a complicated process. If I could 
summon the people who have had a hand in making 


the pen which now scratches over this paper, they 


would probably fill the room. The restriction to one 
part of a process, moreover, not only narrows the 

but sometimes whets the desire for a 
change into fierceness. Nature avenges herself when 


man’s min 


she has been tied up too tight. How frequently the 
skilled mechanic ‘breaks out,’ as it is called, and 
drinks for a season, as if he were impelled to create 
some diversity of sensations. Human nature cannot 
bear such protracted attention to one monotonous act 
as the present minute subdivision of labour demands ; 
and hence the mechanic denied healthy change of 
work, is hurried into the violent stimulating contrasts 
of debauchery. 

But although work may degenerate into toil, and so 
become exhaustive, imperatively demanding pseudo- 
recreation, there are occupations which depress men 
by their very emptiness and vanity. The dullest 
labourer sees his share in the mn 4 The palace 
stands partly by his aid. Without him, the railway 
would have remained in the portfolio of the projector. 
He may point to his deeds. The man who blows the 
organ must be humoured as well as retained. Those, 
however, who see no immediate result, who have 
nothing to shew for it after a day’s labour, are sorel 
tried by the very emptiness of their occupation. | 
shopman, for instance, works incessantly, but sees no 
end to his labours. A man wants something more 
than wages to keep up his spirits and interest in his 
vocation. Take the professions, too. Can you conceive 
any post more trying than that of a cemetery chap- 
lain? It is said that he not unfrequently ‘Tanue 
insane. And no doubt the monotonous character of 
much work, though not so dismal as the forced 
decorum of incessant interment, tends to multiply 
nervous and mental disorders. There are undeveloped 
capabilities of lunacy in all; any man in time and with 
care might be driven mad. Drink, worry, and vice 
can produce disease in the strongest brain. In work, 
there is nothing more trying than apparent want of 
result. Who can pump heartily at an empty well? 


The mere turning of the barren crank in prisons, 
where it was nothing but a ‘hard-labour machine,’ 
degraded prisoners as much as it fati them. But 
they generally saw an end to their labours. There are 
some, however, who, though legally free, grind on 
year after year, at full strain, and meet with no 
response whatever ; they work up to high-pressure, 
but no one appears to regard them. Nothing seems 
to follow from their anxious toil. 

These need the rare faith which can look beyond 
what men call success, which can steadily bear wit- 
ness to truth and righteousness in spite of indifference, 
which does not depend for its energy upon the arti- 
ficial stimulus of praise or opposition, but draws its 
life from a divine and invisible spring; bearing up 
buoyantly in the still deep waters of cold isolation, 
holdi fast to noble principles in the midst of petty 
stratagems and ephemeral expediency, still blowing 
at the little spark of right in the great black heap of 
wrong, aiming high, though all around are mean, 
suspicious, or unconcerned. This faith is of the divine 
prophetic sort, but more or less must warm all leaders 
of the people to their work. There must be some 
of it in the statesman who looks beyond the com-. 
mercial prejudices of the day, and dares to act on 
principles at which the mob are sure to hiss for years 
and years to come. There must be some of it in the 
divine who dares the heresy of progress, and rests his 
title of reformer, not on the victories of men who 
conquered centuries ago, but on his own solitary 
struggles against prevailing favourite errors, and 
resi ble corruption. 

ere is much work, or rather toil, which seems 
inevitable. Who shall dig the coal? Who shall 
stoke the furnace of the steam-ship? It is all very 
well saying that there are employments beneath the 
dignity of man. But what is to be done with the 
undignified men? If we are to perform no brute 
labour, how shall we employ the asses? Had not men 
better sweep the chimneys and the streets, than see 
the only work they can do performed by a machine, 
and themselves shut out by their incurable defects 
from the great market of labour. Some of them might 
sndialiy Ge trained to higher manual work, but in 
the end most will be found to have done what they 
could do. There is something very fallacious and 
productive of disappointment in the incentive to rise, 
set before men in the example of such men as George 
Stephenson. All can’t rise. Excellence must be com- 
parative; and though the copy-bocks say that com- 
isons are odious, we must not forget that they are 
nec . In fact, Stephenson did not so much rise, 
as find his level; he followed his true calling, and 
nothing would have kept him down. But depend 
upon it, fewer people are kept down—except it be by 
their own beaten brains—than they think. Mute 
inglorious Miltons languish because, in spite of their 
many admitted good parts, they lack something which 
the famous possess. Some little defect mars their 
other excellences. The cannon is complete, all but 
the touch-hole. The balloon would rise ; there is gas, 
ballast, and a car, but there is a hole in the dome. 
The engine is elaborate, and would work, if it were 
not for the grit in the piston. These ambitious fabrics 
become at last merely oiled silk and old iron, and find 
a price in the marine store instead of applause in the 
world. So is it with many men: their labour is 
valued at as much as it is worth. They bewail their 
misfortunes, but so, no doubt, would addled eggs if 
they could speak, which are so like the rest, but so 
dishonourably inferior. There is some mysterious 
deficiency inside the most gitted failures. 

While, however, we must not be accused of injus- 
tice in suspecting a vital fault in most of those who 
fail, however hard they labour, there are some draw- 
backs upon the effect of work which can be removed. 
There are some industrious fellows, for instance, who 
do nothing because they don’t finish up their work as 
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they go along ; they unravel as much as they weave ; 
they sweep the leaves towards the wind. Others 
exert themselves, but make some great omission: 
they forget the knot at the end of the thread; they 
complain that they are condemned to fill a sieve, but, 
in fact, they have forgotten to stop the bunghole. 
Again, many are barren, because they take too lon 
in making up their minds ; they think too much. 
loaf baked is better than a harvest contemplated. You 
were within an ace of inventing a steam-plough, but 
your neighbour dug his field. 

Moreover, many people attempt too much. One 
man sickens over a feast, while another thrives on 
mutton. It may be well to have several irons in the 
fire, but you must leave yourself time to hammer one. 
This mess to multiply operations is a fertile 
source of failure. Much work is abortive, because it 
is manifold. There is all the difference in the world 
between the ability to turn your hand to anything, 
and the attempt to do everything at once; the man 
who tries the last, generally disappears in a débris of 
odds and ends. Had he contented himself with one 
chief work, say cutting hair, he would have become a 
flourishing hairdresser, had a vote for the borough, 
and dined, at least on Sundays, in plenty and peace. 

It is true that change of work is a great relief; but 
there must be one governing object in our efforts. 
Above all, we want more por. Bes men live too fast, 
and labour too hard. They want something more 
than change of occupation—they want more sleep, 
more unmitigated play, more unruffied repose. He is 
a wise man who knows how to idle well. He will do 
most who knows how to do ‘nothing.’ Depend upon 
it, work is forwarded by occasional seasons of judicious 
vacancy, when we neither read nor think—when we 
clear out the workshop, and give the entire gang, 
hand and brains, a whole heltine then we swee 
the floor, and are content to leave the skull silent an 
empty. The tenants will come back rosy and fresh 
from their play in the fields. Doubtlessly, this clear- 
ance of the intellect is by no means an easy feat, but 
we may be sure that those will, in the end, prove the 
best workers who know when and how to rest. 


A SANDWICH ISLANDS’ NEWSPAPER. 


We have before us a number of the Polynesian, well 
calculated to set us thinking. It is a weekly news- 
paper, written and edited, _— and published, in 
those very Sandwich Islands which our boyish read- 
ing has led us to associate with such very different 
things. It is only about eighty years ago that Captain 


North Pacific of a group of islands which he named 
after the Lord Sandwich of those days. About the 
beginning of the present century, whale-ships began 
to call at Hawaii, or, as the traders then used to call 
it, Owhyhee; the island was fertile and healthy, and 
the Sates were glad to exchange European or North 
American goods for native produce. From the first, 
the Sandwich Islanders were found to be more intelli- 
ent and civilised than most other islanders in the 

acific ; and they soon learned to establish rules of 
trading with the white men. But still, making 
allowance for all this, it is not a little surprising that 
Honolulu, the chief town of the islands, is able in 
these days to achieve what it has done. 

Our Honolulu newspaper is a sheet of four pages, 
with six columns to a page, nicely printed, and on 
fairly good paper. It purports to belong to the 
eighteenth volume, and is therefore’ not quite an 
infant among newspapers. In no place is the price 
mentioned, but an Abraham Fornander is named as 


the editor. Thirteen columns out of the twenty-four 
are devoted to advertisements, and the rest to general 
news. This news relates much more fully to the 
affairs of the Pacific States than to those of the 
Atlantic, as we may reasonably expect. There is a 


a 


Cook made known to Europe the existence in the | 1 


oe of a suit in the Supreme Court, ‘in Equity,’ 
which reads strangely like what we are accustomed 
to nearer home, save that the plaintiff's name is 
Keeliikolani. There are all the well-known phrases 
about filing of suits, demurrers, bills of discovery, 
matters of account, title transmissible by inheritance, 
and so forth; and there are our familiar friends 
the ‘heirs, administrators, executors, and assigns.’ 
It appears that, thirty years and more ago, 
Kaiaimoku let half of a wharf at Honolulu to 
some one else; and that Leleiohoku the son of 
Kaiaimoku, Keeliikolani the widow of Leleiohoku, 
and Kinau the son of Keeliikolani, were all interested 
in the rental derived from the wharf. The suit 
is worth notice, not in or for itself, but for the 
singular manner in which the usages of English law 
have been thus transferred to the once barbarous 
Sandwich Islands. When Messrs Harris and Davis 
are named as counsel for the complainant, and Messrs 
Bates and Montgomery for the defendant; and when 
Chief Justice Allen and Mr Justice Robinson sever- 
ally deliver their opinions, we rub our eyes, and ask 
whether this is Westminster Hall or not. Then there 
is a notice of the Kilanea, a steamer which maintains 
commercial intercourse with the windward ports on 
the island. Commendation is given to the exertions 
of another newspaper, the Hae Hawaii, in encourag- 
ing the cultivation of cotton in the island. Then 
comes an account of the examination of the public 
free schools, by His Excellency, Governor Kekuanaoa, 
President of the Board of Education. There is an 
abstract of American news, relating to the struggle 
between the North and South; of Mexican news, 
concerning the desperate state of that republic; of 
Paris news, relating to the Italian question; of New 
Zealand news, concerning the rebels. But what 
seems very singular to an English reader, considering 
the Anglo-Saxon colouring of the whole newspaper, 
is that there is scarcely a paragraph about England 
or English affairs. 

Noticeable as all these matters are, in con- 
nection with such a region as the Sandwich Islands, 
the singularities are more prominently brought out 
in the advertisements—those significant tests of the 
social condition of a people. Most of the names of 
the advertisers in the Polynesian are English—of the 
John Smith class, whatever may have been the 
country in which the men themselves were born; 
but whether the purchasers of the advertised com- 
modities are John Smiths, or Kaiaimokus, we are 
left to infer as best we may. At anyrate, there 
are people enough at Honolulu who understand 
uxuries. There 1s Bogle’s ‘ rion Fluid, which 
Professor J. H. Anderson, the Wizard of the North, 
certifies to have been the means of saving his hair, 
when weakened by the climate of America. There 
is Bogle’s ‘ Electric Hair-dye,’ pronounced by Mr Bogle 
‘the Test hair-dye in the world’—language which, 
as he admits, is ‘rather strong,’ but justified by the 
result. Mrs Winslow’s ‘ Soothing Syrup’ we think we 
have heard of before; the wonder is (as in the case of 
Pope’s flies in amber) ‘how it got there.’ The bark 
Yankee has brought a magnificent seven-octave piano 
from Boston, to which the attention of the 
Sandwich Islanders is respectfully invited. Mrs Mac- 
farlane’s household furniture is to be sold by 
auction; and as it comprises sofas, bureaus, &., we 
infer that that lady was accustomed to the usages of 
ood society. The Hanoverian —_ Schwinge brings 
rom Hamburg a splendid cargo of silks, mantillas, 
cambrics, ribbons, gloves, handkerchiefs, Leghorn hats, 
lustre Orleans, alpacas, damask, lace, silk umbrellas, 
and other dainty things for ladies’ use and wear; and 
there seems no doubt on the mind of the advertiser 
that Honolulu will buy them. The same ship, 
among its bales and boxes, also brings over a goodly 
assortment of ivory and tortoise-shell combs, porte- 
monnaies, fancy toilet-soaps, mother-of-pearl buttons, 
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ostrich feathers, violin strings, Bgingennts, and 
other luxuries, which would never have been sent to 
Honolulu, had there not been a population accus- 
tomed tu the good things of life. The ‘Hotel de 
France,’ with baths and a table @héte ; the National 
Hotel, with ‘extensive stock of the best brands of 
wines and liquors, new billiard-saloon, bowling-alleys, 
and gentlemanly attendance ;’ the Globe Coffee 
Saloon, ‘opposite the Odd Fellows’ Hall,’ where ‘ the 
best oyster-stews are prepared at a few minutes’ 
notice ;’ the Merchants’ Exchange Bowling Saloon, 
where there are not merely two bowling-alleys, 
but those of ‘superior marble;’ the New World 
Restaurant, ‘opposite the Sailors’ Home,’ where 
‘Graham b corn bread, hot rolls, corn cakes, 
buckwheat cakes, and flannel cakes are constantly 
served as ordered ’—all these solicit patronage in the 
columns before us, and that they should do so in 
one of the Sandwich Islands is puzzling to our school- 
boy notions of geography and social history. 

The plainer and more strictly commercial adver- 
tisements are such as commission-agents are familiar 
with in all newly formed communities. Notices of 
the arrival of ships, with abstracts of the cargoes ; 
proffers of service as commission-agents and auction- 
eers ; notices of freight wanted for out-going ships, 
chiefly to San Francisco, Boston, and New York ; 
dates of a regular packet-service to and from San 
Francisco ; of bankers and banking facilities, and the 
like. English names of persons, native names of 
places, there abound. Our old familiar Owhyhee of 
Captain Cook’s da has been changed into 
Hawaii. If Honolulu contains its Merchants, 
Queen, Hotel, Fort, and King Streets, so does 
it boast of Kaahumanu and Nuuanu Streets. 
It trading vessels with the native names 
Morwahine, Ka Moi, Halawa, Keoni Ana, Kekau- 
luohi, Manuokawai, Moikeiki, and Kilauea; some of 
these are commanded by Captains Kuheaua, Kalama, 
and Keoni; and they trade to and fro between 
Honolulu and Kauai, Kahului, Lahaina, Maliko, 
Koolau, Molokai, Hana, Maui, Anahola, Konai, Kau, 
Hilo, Kohala, Kawaihae, Koloa, Nawiliwili, and 
Hanalei—a list of pretty names which the reader is 

uite at liberty to commit to memory, if so disposed. 

he consonant & and the diphthong au seem to be high 
in favour in this vocabulary. ong the articles 
advertised in the commercial columns of the paper 
are Webster’s Dictionary, and a volume of Hawaiin 
law reports. 

Honolulu, it seems, has its rifle corps, which is 
summoned to meet for drill once a week. It has its 
Odd Fellows’ Association, with notifications plenti- 
fully larded with mystical words and phrases. It 
has its ‘ Dashaway Association,’ which meets once a 
week at the Bethel Vestry ; though what this means, 
we cannot guess. And it would appear as if Sir Cress- 
well Cresswell were wanted hereabout; for John 
Pease warns all persons against trusting his wife Meri 
Naone—‘she having left my bed and board without 
just cause or provocation.’ 

How these things have come to pass in the Sand- 
wich Islands seems simply to be this. When the 
islands were first explored, their number was found 
to be thirteen. Of these, Wwaii was soon ascer- 
tained to be more than double as large as all the rest 
combined. Further investigation, however, shewed 
that a smaller one, Oahu or Woahoo, is more fertile, 
and has a better harbour for shipping than Hawaii. 
Traders became familiar with the place, and Honolulu 
sprang up asatown. Each island had its own king, 

ides many chiefs; one of them, however, Tame- 
hameha, conquered all the rest about the year 1815; 
and as some of the white residents at Honolulu aided 
him in so doing, he took them into high favour. His 
son, Rhio Rhio, became a Christian, and insisted on 
his subjects becoming Christians likewise in 1819. 
The same potentate came to England in or about 1824, 


and became a hero; if we mistake not, the song of 
the King of the Cannibal Islands was one of the effu- 
sions consequent on this visit. But storms were 
looming in the distance. England was jealous of 
French influence in the Pacific ; America was jealous 
of English influence ; and each endeavoured to gain 
the ain hand at Honolulu. This nearly led toa 
war. The British residents complained in 1843 of some- 
thing done by King Kamehameha ; a British admiral 
demanded satisfaction ; the affair, however, was made 
up; and ever since then the three Great Powers have 
patted the olive-coloured king in a friendly way on 
the back, rather than that any two should let the 
third have the golden prize. Missionaries, traders, 
and commissioners from the three great states have 
advised the king to establish a constitution and laws 
something like those of other civilised communities. 
He has done so. English influence appears to have 
been rather strong in this matter; for the Supreme 
Court is a tiny copy of our courts at Westminster. 
King Kamehameha IIL, the monarch over a nation 
about one-half as populous as the parish of St Pancras, 
has a House of Nobles and a Lower House, of about 
thirty members each, of whom a few are English and 
American ; and this legislature passes laws like the 
parliament of England or the congress of America. 
One of the oddest things is that the prime minister is 
a woman—the office being hereditary in the females 
of a particular family. Christian church and chapel 
services, and free schools maintained by missionaries, 
are gradually civilising the natives; but the mer- 
chants and missionaries, with their wives and chil- 
dren, at Honolulu, of course give the tone to ‘court’ 
society. 

As we are not aware that there is a Sandwich 
Islands’ ‘Chair’ at any of our universities, we should 
like to give the reader some idea of the lan > 
One of the advertisements enables us to do this. r 
Colburn advertises concerning the property-tax 
(they have reached even to this length!) and 
its collection. In English, it runs thus: ‘ Notice. 
—The undersigned, assessor of Honolulu District, 
hereby notifies all persons who have not reported 
themselves, or made a return of their property 
liable to taxation this present year, to do so 
immediately at the auction-room of the undersigned 
in Kaahumanu Street.—J. F. Conpurn.’— Now for the 
native tongue: ‘Olelo Hoolaha! Owau, o ka mea nona 
ka inoa malalo nei ke kanoha aku nei au i na mea a 
pau i ole i ka heluia, a 0 na mea hoi i hoike ole 
mai i ka nui o ka waiwai i kui ka auhau e pili ana ia 
lakou no keia makahiki e noho nei, e hele mai lakou, 
a e loaa no au ma kuu Hale Kuai Kudala, ma Alanui 
Kaahumanu. E hele koke mai, mai lohi o pilikia 
auanei oukou.—J. F. Kotopana.’ 

We trust the reader will be edified by the translation. 


WAYSIDE NOTES ON BRITISH BIRDS. 


A Love of information relating to birds and beasts 
seems characteristic of man, whether learned or 
illiterate. Place a biographical dictionary of eminent 
men, profusely embellished with portraits, and an 
illustrated natural history, before an unlettered rustic, 
and the chances are that he will choose the latter. 
Tens of thousands of copies of Goldsmith’s antiquated 
History of the Earth and Animated Nature have been 
sold, by means of coloured plates, amongst a class of 
people who have scarcely heard of any other works of 
the same author. And are not the wonderful pic- 
tures displayed in front of our travelling menageries 
always more attractive to the crowd than the equally 
wonderful pictures of giants, dwarfs, and pig-faced 
ladies? It is a pity that this propensity in man has 
not been turned to better account. If it were only 
more istently developed in his education, what a 
charming pleasure would be added to a country ramble 
or a sea-side stroll! Buta notion seems unfortunately 
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prevalent that such enjoyments can only be reached 
through a long course of study, a knowledge of classes, 
families, and species being thought absolutely neces- 
sary; and, above all, it is believed that no one can be 

roperly qualified without being great in Latin names. 
That this is to a great extent fallacious, all will 
readily admit, who remember how little White’s 
Natural History of Selbourne owes to mere techni- 
calities, and how much to minute observation of the 
habits of common birds, like s ws and poultry, 
for that indescribable charm which has made it so 
long and deservedly popular. 

"xl, indeed, can soon prove such a notion unsound 
for themselves, if they will only begin a course of 
quiet observation on their own account, of such birds 
as they may happen to fall in with during a country 
walk. They soon find, however desirable scien- 
tific knowledge may be to those who can obtain it, to 
those who have no such opportunities, all the know- 
ledge necessary for enjoyment is that which enables 
them to distinguish the heron from the hawk, or the 
curlew from the crow. They will soon be able to 
convert the common rook, for instance, from a noisy 
nuisance, as it is often considered, into an ili 
fund of entertainment. 

I confess to a certain partiality for the rook, not in 
the only way a certain gentleman thought he could 
ever be brought to tolerate a midshipman—in a pie— 
but because of the numberless ways he has, half 
serious, half comic, of furnishing amusement. Durin 
many a long solitary walk, he has proved himself the 
best of company. To watch him make love to 
Mrs R. when the two happen to be left in a field by 
themselves, is in itself as good as a ~~ The absurd 
shape he assumes, and the queer way he has of strut- 
ting about, throw the high-blown pride of the silly 
fered in all his courting glory, quite into the 
shade, and are, from a human point of view, thoroughly 
ludicrous, though from a rvokish one they are no 
doubt highly fascinating and a e must 
at any rate allow him to be the best judge as to the 
surest mode of winning his glossy lady’s love. 

I would not like to go as far as some country folks 
do, who gravely affirm the rook can smell powder, and 
knows the difference, even at a distance, between a 
cased umbrella and a gun; but he certainly does 
seem to remarkable powers of discrimination, 
as any farmer knows to his cost. How often, after 
exercising his ingenuity to the utmost in constructing 
something which is not the likeness of anything in 
the air above, or the earth beneath, and which he 
expected would strike the rookish heart with terror, 
8 dis; to find a whole flock ravaging his 


pe to ground, whilst his poor figure serves but as a 
ill- 


wiper for some saucy patriarch? The rookish 
catechism evidently contains no injunction i 
picking and stealing, for a rookery during the building 
season is little better than a fraternity of thieves, 
among whom there is not even thieves’ honour. The 
foundation of a nest, like many a more pretentious 
building, is in general the most difficult, as the 
thief usually directs his disgraceful attentions to 
those nests which are in a state most backward. 
As soon as the female has taken possession, and 
begun laying, his depredations cease. It must be 
a ‘heavy discouragement to a young couple, just 
commencing housekeeping for the first time, to 
find their few sticks of furniture, gathered together 
with so much care, ruthlessly stolen by those who 
ought to know better, and set a brighter example. But 
this propensity to steal in the rook often a into 
action another of its qualities, which all Britons delight 
to honour, and that is pluck. The amount of batter- 
ing and punishing the rook will bear, in defence of a 
few sticks to which it has perhaps no legal right, 
proves, if it has much of the thief, it has also some 
of the hero in its composition. No one can observe 
the rook long without being convinced it is a bird of 


undoubted bravery. Hunger may stimulate the hawk 
and other birds of prey to feats of unusual daring, 
which are often exceptional, and not indicative of 
natural boldness; but the way the rook will attack 
birds larger and better adapted for war than itself, 
shews it to possess a more than ordinary share of 
real steady co 

A common kind of gull is, anywhere near the coast, 
the most constant companion of the rook in its 
attendance at the heels of the ploughman. They 
appear to mix together very harmoniously; but a 
close observation soon shews that this ap t 
mane > only preserved by the gull—whose bright 
plumage always appears to most advan against 
the dark, freshly turned nak. aaipdeieniaieas 
of demeanour towards his dusky friend, which cannot 
but be highly gratifying to the rookish family pride. 
If a grub of extra plumpness falls from the moist 
crumbling furrow, the gull steps humbly aside, if its 
glossy superior puts in a claim; but should rook meet 
rook, then comes the nee war ; 2 few sharp flaps, 
in the true game-cock fashion, deciding the right of 

ion to the prize, although not the possession 
itself, which will be settled by some peace-lovi 
brother removing the savoury ‘bone of contention 
out of the way by swallowing it. 

One of the largest of the wild-birds frequenting the 
woods and streams of the north of England, is the 
heron, whose heavy wing, and great length of neck 
and bill, ought, one would think, to make it a most 
formidable antagonist to any feathered foe. And yet 
there is scarcely any other bird that excites the 
animosity of the rook more, nor one which he will 
attack with greater virulence. I was one day deeply 
interested in the efforts made by a large heron, sailing 
eens | through the air, with its long legs trailing 
behind like ropes from a — stern, to escape from 
an an rook, that followed it pertinaciously. As 
it could not hope to escape by flight, being a slow 
though stately flyer, it at last took ignominious 
refuge in a ditch. The rook then perched itself on 
a branch of an overhanging tree, and immediately 
started a vigorous caw cawing, which had evidently 
more in it than met the human ear, for a couple of 
dusky friends, far on their way to a neighbouring 
feeding-field, turned abruptly round, and flew straight 
back to their acquaintance in the tree. The three 
then set up a trio of abuse, that was more than birdish 
flesh and blood could bear, for the foolish fisher once 
more rose upon the wing. No sooner was it fairly 
underweigh than its tormentor instantly followed in 
pursuit, aided most willingly by the two recruits, who 
joined in the sport with singular alacrity. In vain 
the heron swerved and doubled—in vain it lifted up 
its most unearthly voice and shrieked—for as far as 
the eye could see, the chase continued, one rook on 
each side, and one behind, like three small policemen 
conducting a big yy bry to the station-house. 

I remember a story that used to be current in my 
early days, which could always command my youth- 
ful attention. It was that of a great conflict, which 
has found no mention in Professor Creasy’s work on 
the decisive battles of the world, but which, in its 
way, was quite as decisive as Marathon or Waterloo. 
This engagement was between an army of rooks on 
the one side, and an army of herons on the other, for 
the right of possession to certain fine trees ; which, as 
the papers say of waste land, constituted a very 
eligible site for building purposes, After the combat 
had raged for a long time—two or three days—and 
the ground had been thickly strewn with the dead and 
dying, the herons began to shew the white feather, 
and were at last driven off, leaving the victorious 
rooks masters of the coveted situation. 

It may be as much owing to the vigilant hatred of 
the gamekeeper, as to the cupidity of the stuffer, that 
all our larger birds of prey are seldom to be seen, 
except in wild inaccessible districts. 
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The kite, which used to be anything but a stranger 
to many of our farm-yards, is now rarely indeed to be 
found—except in seasons of extreme rigour—in any 
locality tolerably cultivated. But the common or 
sparrow hawk is still to be met with easily enough, 
and is as much as ever the terror, in by-places, of 
the henwife and the pheasant-breeder. ost of 
our birds seem to have an instinctive dread of this 
stealthy marauder ; let him or her—for the usual order 
is in this case reversed, the female being the — 
and much fiercer bird—aj suspiciously near the 
poultry-yard, and there is instant commotion amongst 
the whole feathered fraternity, from the downiest 
chicken to bold chanticleer himself, whose peculiar 
warning scream is the si; for a general scamper. 

It is somewhat sin: , that however much the 
various kinds of birds may differ from each other in 
their language, —< seem thoroughly to under- 
stand the cry of ger; the sharp clear warning 


note of the chaffinch, or the harsh scream of -the 
black-bird, is quite as significant to the whole mob of 
feathered foragers in a farmer’s stack-yard on a 
winter's day, as it is to the members of their respective 


The sparrow-hawk does not by any means confine 
its disagreeable attentions to small birds, but will 
sometimes strike down a pigeon or a partridge. 
An acquaintance of mine frequently caught 
the hawk, when he has found it enjoying a 
partri by driving it away, and placing the 
remainder of its prey in a trap; when it was 
almost sure to return to finish its meal, and so 
be made captive. But though this bold day-poacher, 
so destructive to young game, is such an object of 
terror to most of our feathered friends, it certainly 
is none to the rook, which will any time turn out 
of its way and attack the hawk single-handed. 
It is true that the hawk does not seem to put itself 
much out of the way, as from its superior nimbleness 
on the wing it can easily avoid its clumsier assailant ; 
still there is no doubt that it mostly beats a retreat 
before the rook, as I have frequently witnessed, and 
once in particular, under especially aggravating 
circumstances. 

One fine morning in summer, when every member 
of the feathered race seemed putting in a vociferous 
claim to that poor worm with which the early bird is 
proverbially rewarded, I was walking quietly down an 
unfrequented lane, when my attention was arrested 
by the discordant chattering of a magpie, apparently 
in a high state of excitement. ough warned 
that the sight of a single magpie in the morning 
was a certain sign of sorrow for the day, according 
to the proverb, ‘One for sorrow, two for mi 
three for a wedding, and four for a birth,’ m 
curiosity got the better of my prudence, and 
peeped through the hedge to see what was going 
on. I found the cause of magpie’s excitement was a 
remarkable fine hawk, quietly enjoying its breakfast 
a little way up the hedge, while the envious bird 
looking on was ho ing about at a ul distance, 
screeching fearfully. The hawk, either for want of 
time or want of ear, seemed to pay small regard to 
the eloquent music discoursed on its behalf, but went 
calmly on with its meal. Presently, however, the 
noise attracted the notice of one of a couple of rooks, 
flying close past, which instantly left its companion 
and flew at the hawk with the greatest fury. 
Instead of the latter defending stoutly its property 
and position, as one would naturally expect of a bird 
of that kidney, it silently retreated without a blow 
before its bold assailant, liste the remainder of its 

y to the sly bird which had created the whole 
isturbance. going to the spot directly after- 
wards, I found the legs, wings and a few bones of 
an unfortunate lark, which had been a much too early 
bird that fatal morning. 
The size of birds, like that of men, is evidently no 


? 


criterion of courage. Considerably larger than either 
the rook or the lapwing, the curlew turn its tail 
on them both. Possessing great swiftness and power of 
wing in flight, the curlew trusts more to that than to 
the power of the long lance-like bill, which would 
give it so much advantage in a duel, where the cere- 
mony of measuring weapons was di with. It 
ts that ‘ power of >to a much pleasanter use, 
owever, fighting with its neighbours. When 
leaving the shores of the sea in spring, the curlew and 
its mate go far among the wild ills and moors for 
breeding purposes. Here they love to tune their long 
pipes and ‘gaur them skirl,’ waking the slumbering 
pe the a a a their melodious Piping; 
as if being birds of a highly poetic temperament, ti 
were determined to me A the neglected duties at 
those piping shepherds, so plentiful in pastoral poems, 
and so prosaically rare in pastoral life. 

The ideal shepherd of plays and poems indeed— 
who is always supposed to _ pleasantly piping to 
his listening flocks, or warbling his ditty (a four or 
six part igal) to his sweet shepherdess—bears no 
more resemblance to the shepherd of real life than 
the shrill treble of the curlew does to the sonorous bass 
of the moorcock as he rises on the wing, or his deep 
cluck, cluck, cluck, as he drops again among the heather. 
The traveller through such weary wilds as the curlew 
loves in summer, may well at first feel startled into 
the belief that he has ‘fallen among thieves, when he 
hears, apparently within a few yards, a loud clear 
whistle, re precisely in the same tone at a con- 
siderable ce, like the signal of some concealed 
banditti. Agreeable is his relief to find it is only the 
curlew calling to its distant mate, which it presently 
flies off to jom, and whilst sailing swiftly through the 
S treats hi = —— = pod on pi pipe— 

inning in a low key, an swelling into 
a‘ jink a sweetness long drawn out.’ F " 

Of all the British birds, however, that furnish 
entertainment to the wayside observer, commend me, 
during a of the year at least, to the lapwing. 
All through the summer, or breeding-season, this bird 
seems to be an ornithological compound of the shrill 
fishwife, the pugilist, and the mountebank. No right 
of passage will it grant through its temporary domi- 
nions to any other bird. The rook, master of so 
many, finds a complete master here. The pugnacity 
of the lapwing is only equalled by its agility. The 
swiftness of its flight, which at any other time is of a 
very ordinary kind, can, when roused to action, be 
increased to something remarkable, and is dreadfully 
annoying to the clumsier rook, which is often 
extremely perplexed at the sudden dexterity of the 
lapwing’s charge. Rising with a graceful sweep far 
above its antagonist, it will come down with a rush 
and a scream, as if it would bear all before it to the 
earth. After it has successfully driven away all 
intruders, it will join its mate in a kind of airy dance, 
or waltz on the wing, then dash, with loud cry, to 
within a few inches of the ground, as if struck with a 
bullet, or a sudden fit of apoplexy. Though the pee- 
wit, or peasweep, as it is called in the north, is so very 
audacious in attacking birds, it assumes a different 
demeanour towards man. The many curious ways it 
has of luring people from the vicinity of its nest, or 
what serves as such, are so well known, that all 
searchers for its now valuable eggs—which are sold 
as plovers—are aware that their only chance of suc- 
-_ lies in paying no regard whatever to the parent 


Numerous as are its wiles, it would have fared hard 
indeed with the lapwings of one district where they 
abound, had they not found a powerful protector in 
that special prerogative of gentlemen, game preserving. 
Instead of the usual notice from the dealer, that he 
would be at such a place on such a day, and give the 
best price for peasweep-eggs, &c., the searchers for 
this Gey one of a more ominous nature from 
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Sir Gregory Grouse, that all trespassers would be 
prosecuted according to law. It was amusing to hear 
the rustic guesses at why such a value should be 
placed on these eggs —— ‘quality.’ Some held that 
the prettily dappled shells were used in printing the 
fine dresses of the ladies; others, that the yolks were 
used to give a peculiar richness to the complexion ; 
whilst others, again, stuck stoutly to it that they 
formed a new dye for the hair. Whatever diversity 
of opinion there might be on that head, all were 
cordially agreed it could not be the mere taste 
that made them so precious. No one could be so 
oe yond foolish as to give such a price for the 
eati eggs so small, when good hen or duck e; 
double and treble the size, could be had for less 
a third of the money. 

Few of our familiar feathered friends undergo a 
more marked change than the lapwing does in autumn. 
If, as the poet says, 


In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another 
crest, 


he certainly gets another coat at the fall of the _— 
vad sy green shaded black, changing to a dingy 


e that of the female. They now leave their 
solitary semi-cultivated districts, and flocking together 
in immense numbers, become silent and inoffensive, 


a and more towards the coast as winter 
es. 


ap 

The rambler in the country may at this period see 
| vast numbers of these birds in bare pasture-lands, 
| covering the ground at intervals of a yard or two. Not 
acry is uttered by the whole flock, though now and 
again one will run a few yards in their peculiar grace- 
| ful a As you stop to look at them, every head is 


ised, every eye is watching you, till, at the raising 


| of your stick or umbrella, they will all rise together, 


in a way that might serve as a model of precision to 


| the best-drilled regiment in Her Majesty’s service. 


LINA MASON. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


THERE are some persons who seem born to mis- 
fortune ; from the cradle to the grave, their life is one 
continued struggle. Of this class of unfortunates was 
my mother. Left destitute in infancy by the death 
of her father, a curate in‘a small village, she was 
brought up at an ‘Asylum for the Orphans of the 
Clergy,’ where she remained until she was fifteen years 
of age. She was then apprenticed to a Miss Whiffin, 
‘the principal,’ as she called herself, of a school some- 
where about Hammersmith, with whom she remained 
three years, She then obtained a situation as teacher 


in another school, at a small salary. While in that 


situation, she became acquainted with my father, 
who was assistant to a surgeon in good practice, and 
received a salary of one hundred a year. On this 
ridiculously small pittance, these young people, I 


we to say it, were imprudent enough to marry. 


ey were not allowed time, however, to discover if 
their income sufficed to keep them, for my father had 
offended his ‘ principal,’ he marrying without consult- 
ing him; and as Mr Phillips, the aforesaid principal, 
had the misfortune to notice, about three months r 
my father’s marriage, a wonderful falling off in the 
number of his young-lady nervous patients—my father 
being remarkably handsome—he intimated to him 
the necessity of his seeking another situation. This 
was a terrible blow to the young couple, and as unex- 
pe as terrible. My father, however, looked about 
im, and at last obtained another situation, though 
at a smaller salary. He only had seventy poun 
a year this time. Fancy that, ye grumblers on three 
hundred! My mother and he settled down quietly 
at Woodfield, a village about ten miles westward of 
London; and Mr Bainbridge, the gentleman who had 


engaged my father, soon had reason to be satisfied 
with his assistant. 


A year after the marriage of my father and mother, 
I was born, and never was child more fondly wel- 
comed. Neither my father nor mother had any rela- 
tons, and all their love Py ae ag og ae ape 
Angelina—why, I cannot imagine to thi » a8 m0 
ailieds name was Caroline, and my father’s Edward, 
two common-place names enough. In addition to his 
private practice, Mr Bainbridge was parish doctor, 
and all the hard work of the latter department fell on 
my father, who, however, never murmured at his lot, 
but struggled on manfully. 

Twelve years passed, during which time affairs 
began to assume a better aspect. My nts had 
saved enough to purchase furniture, and remove to 
a pretty cottage, where we lived happily enough. I 
went to school; Mr Bainbridge had wn out hints 
of taking my father into partnership, if he would 
qualify himself properly for the officg, and fortune 
appeared to smile on us, when my father, being called 
up one rainy night, caught cold; the cold turned to 
i tion of the lungs, and terminated his life in a 
fortnight. 

I not attempt to describe my mother’s grief ; 
that, alas! she was not permitted to indulge in, for 
necessity compelled her to consider what were her 
means of subsistence. She was not <a 
therefore a governess’s situation was not to be thought 
of; but she had great skill in fancy-work, and she 
imagined that by this she might gain a livelihood. 
As there was no market for such wares at Woodfield, 
she resolved on removing to London, and in this 
emergency a former servant, who came to see her, 
proved of the greatest service. She told my mother 
that her sister, who had been kitchen-maid at some 
nobleman’s, had married the ‘vally’ there, a Swiss 
named Perrin; that Mr and Mrs Perrin lived in 
Compton Street, and took lodgers ; and that no doubt 
they would be glad to take my mother as a lodger on 
very reasonable terms. She further demonstrated 
satisfactorily that Compton Street, being in a central 

sition, near the bazaars and the Pantheon, was, in 

the very place to suit my mother’s requirements. 

My mother was convinced that she could not do 
better than take up her abode at Mrs Perrin’s, and 
accordingly sold off her furniture as quickly as pos- 
sible. With the money it fetched, and twenty pounds 
with which Mr Bainbridge generously presented her, 
she and I took our places in a second-class carriage 
on the Great Western one miserably wet day in 
February. Arrived at the terminus, we engaged a cab 
to convey us and our modest luggage to ompton 
Street. Perrin received us very kindly, and we 
were soon installed in our new abode. 

I cannot say that the change pleased me—no green 
fields, no blue sky, and nothing but houses, houses 
everywhere. Then my poor mother was obliged to 
work so hard for a mere crust, that I was almost 
tempted to entreat her to let me go out as nursery-girl 
rather than that she should live as she did. She per- 
severed in her work, however, and Mrs Perrin was able 
to procure her some good orders, which enabled her to 
bear up a little longer. But as winter approached, I 
saw that unless a change in our circumstances took 
place, my poor mother must certainly sink from the 
effects of overwork and insufficient nourishment. 
Christmas came, and our situation had not improved. 
About this time, Mrs Perrin lost her first-floor lodger, 
who was replaced by a violoncello-player named 
Roussel, a Belgian. Never shall I forget the delight 
with which I listened to him as he practised the 
pieces he was to play at concerts. Mrs Perrin told us 
that he was engaged at the Italian Opera as second 
violoncello, 

About a fortnight after this gentleman’s advent 
in Mrs Perrin’s house, my mother, returning home 
from an unsuccessful attempt to dispose of some 


———s 
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work, tottered into our room and fainted away. I 
was dreadfully frightened, never having seen any 
one faint until then, and uttered piercing screams, 
which t to a assistance not only Mrs 
Perrin but her first-floor lodger. The latter ap- 


= very much concerned on seeing my mother’s 
eathlike appearan i 


He ran down stairs, and 
ily i large bottle of Eau de 
logne, which Mrs Perrin incontinently snatched 
from him, and with its contents bathed my mother’s 
temples. Mr Roussel took my hand, saying kindly, 
Pee = — = ° my —— had a ee 
rs Perrin having sai t my 
mother had. only, tainted, I looked up at him as he 
spoke, and saw that he was a tall, thin, pale man, 
with dirty-looking light hair, and dull gray eyes. I 
fancied his face looked as if he never washed it ; but 
to make up for that, his hands were beautifully clean 
and white, while on one of his fingers glittered a 
large diamond, He had on a greasy, dirty dressing- 
gown. and appeared to me a most remarkable figure. 
ile I was thus carefully examining Mr Roussel, I 
was undergoing as rigid a scrutiny on his side, and at 
last he patted my head, muttering some words in 
French, that I could not, however, understand, though 
I had learned French four years at school ; but learn- 
ing French at school, and understanding it, are two 
distinct things. By this time my mother had 
recovered her senses, and was able to thank both 
Mrs Perrin and Mr Roussel for their kindness. The 
. latter looked fixedly at her as she spoke, and I fancied 
that his dull gray eye emitted a fabas two of strange 
light. My mother was extremely pretty, though very 
pale, and there was something so quiet and ladylike 
= manner that she inspired respect at the first 
nee. 
. Mr Roussel said: ‘If I can make myself of any 
assistance to madame, I shall be em content ;’ 
refusing at the same time to take back the bottle of 
Eau de Cologne Mrs Perrin tendered him. My mother 
repeated her thanks, and he left us. 
‘or some days after this, my mother was very ill: 
she could not work ; her head was heavy, her. eyes 
ached and swam, and she began to fear that a serious 


illness was hanging over her. She said in tones of | shall 


anguish: ‘If I were alone, I should not care, but who 
will think of my child when I am gone?’ 

Mrs Perrin, who visited us y, came suddenly 
upon us one day when my mother was giving way 
to a burst of grief. The kind-hearted woman did 
all in her power to console my poor mother, and 
left her in a calmer mood. The next morning, she 
made her appearance with a brace of partridges, 
which she presented to my mother, saying: ‘Mr 
Roussel sends his compliments, and hopes you’ll 
accept these. A pupil of his has sent him a basket 
of game, and so he thought that they might tempt 
your appetite; for he asks after you every day, Mrs 

ason, that he does !’ 

‘I am much obliged to Mr Roussel for his kindness,’ 
said my mother in a faltering voice ; ‘but really I do 
not like to accept presents.’ 

* Nonsense, nonsense !’ exclaimed Mrs Perrin ; ‘he’s 
give me two, and J took ’em, so why should not you 
take those? It seems so very disagreeable in you to 
refuse ’em. I’ll cook ’em nicely for you with bread- 
sauce. Do now take ’em, Mrs Mason.’ 

My mother, not wishing to appear ungracious, was 
persuaded to accept the idges. How I feasted 
that day! My poor mother, too, appeared really to 
enjoy her dinner. 

Another week passed, during which Mr Roussel 
sent my mother more oe and a fine pheasant. 
As she had accepted his first present, there was no 
reason why she should refuse the others, and my 
mother certainly looked all the better for them. 

At the end of the week, there came, one morning, a 
knock at our door. My mother said unthinkingly, 


‘Come in,’ and in walked Mr Roussel. When it is 
considered that we had one room only, it will not 
be wondered at that my mother looked horrified on 
seeing him, and her discomfiture was so evident, 
that Mr Roussel said very humbly: ‘I am sorry to 
incommode you, madame, but I should have to talk 
you of affair.’ 

‘I will ask Mrs Perrin to allow me the use of her 

lour,’ said my mother, her face crimson ; ‘ and then 
shall have much pleasure in hearing what you wish 
to say.” 

‘Ah, ah!’ said he laughing, ‘ you make ceremony. 
In France, we are not so difficult, ma foi! De ladies 

ive mo and play at the cards in their apartment. 
ut I will respect the prejudges of madame ; I will 
descend.’ 

So saying, Mr Roussel, who had looked into every 
corner of our poor little room, quitted it, and descended 
the stairs. My mother followed him, and preferred 
her request to Mrs Perrin, who instantly granted it, 
smiling benignantly all the while ; I was then despatched 
to ask Mr Roussel to come down, which he did, hold- 
ing me by the hand. He entered the parlour, seated 
himself by my mother, and spoke as follows : ‘ D’abord, 
madame—that is, at the first, I must pray you not to 
offend yourself at what I go to say you. I have the 
most best intentions, I assure you.’ 

‘I have not the least doubt of it,’ said my mother, 
seeing that he paused ; ‘ pray, go on.’ 

‘ Well, then, madame—mademoiselle your daughter 
do not amuse herself—you every two very triste 
—you not divert yourselfs in aucune manner—that 
should not ought to be. I offer myself to marry you, 
to love your child, just as my own proper daughter.’ 

Mr Roussel had begun the above sentence very 
softly and slowly ; but as he went on, he spoke faster 
and louder, and brought out the word ‘daughter’ 
most energetically. My mother appeared quite stupi- 
fied at what she heard, and her astonishment prevented 
her from answering him. After waiting a little time, 
he resumed: ‘I am not rich, madame, but I have suffi- 
ciently. And mademoiselle will be of a great beauty. 
We will make an artist of it. Ah, ha, we shall see! 
But do not press yourself to answer me, madame—you 
reflect, and when you have decided yourself, 
you shall answer. This evening, perhaps?’ 

‘I will consider your kind proposal, Mr Roussel,’ 
said my mother in faint tones, ‘and will give you an 
answer this evening.’ 

Mr Roussel rose, kissed my mother’s hand reveren- 
tially, pinched my cheek, said ‘ Adieu, petite,’ and 
left us. 

After he was gone, my mother sat for a long time 
immovable. At , I began to feel afraid, she looked 
so strange, and I spoke to her. She roused herself to 
answer me, and we went upstairs again. After dinner, 
Mrs Perrin came up as usual, and my mother told her 
of Mr Roussel’s ofier, and of her intention to accept 
it. Mrs Perrin was delighted at the idea of a bape 
and congratulated my mother warmly. She sai 
‘Perrin says there’s not another man like him for 
steadiness and good-temper; and I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t ask him to tea this evening in the parlour. 
I'll lend you my best tea-cups.’ 

My mother could do no less than express her 
gratitude for such kindness, and that evening she 
pledged herself to Mr Roussel. 

Few preparations were needed for my mother's 
humble wedding, but a great alteration was made in 
Mr Roussel’s habits. It was decided that we were to 
live in his rooms on the first-floor; and never shall I 
forget how surprised and distressed my mother was 
when he introduced her into the front room. To use 
Mrs Perrin’s expression, ‘it was in a reg’lar litter. 
Every chair had music on it, and piles of music were 
crammed into every available corner. My mother 
could have excused that, but there were ranges of 
cages for breeding canaries all round the walls; on 
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the table was a large e containing a pair of Java 

ws; the dust nn gta inch thiok oe 
and as there was scarcely to move about in the 
front room, Mr Roussel used his bedroom to sit 
and to > Fong He eae pee ge at as a kind 
of open er, the sight of which really disgusted m 
ain who fe yaar with him on the 
state of his domestic arrangements. He shrugged his 
shoulders, saying: ‘Ma foi! I see noting of all dis; but 
do just what please you; I will debarass myself of all 
dose birds, if you will it.’ 

My mother replied by a look of affectionate grati- 
tude, and he kissed her hand tenderly, saying: ‘ My 
dear, when I marry you, I pretend e you happy. 

So the birds were got rid of, the rooms tm. 
cleaned and purified; and shortly after, my mother 
became Mr Roussel’s wife. 

For some time, she was happier even than she had 
ever expected to be. Roussel was attentive to her 
slightest wish, and was the kindest of stepfathers to 
me. He was absent from home nearly all day, giving 
lessons, and attending rehearsals, so that my mother 
devoted all her time to my improvement. A good 
piano was procured for me, a master engaged, and I 
——- five or six hours daily, besides learnin 

nch and Italian, studies that Roussel punneeneell 
‘indispensable for my future success.’ He was 
delighted at the talent I displayed for music, and 
when the opera season commenced, took my mother 
and me to hear Grisi and Mario. On our return 
home, he was much astonished to hear me repeat, 
almost note for note, all the songs those two great 
singers had sung during the evening. My mother 

le a point of sitting up for her husband when he 
went to the opera, and always provided some little 
mee | for his supper, of which I sometimes was 
allowed to partake. I was very happy then, though 
living in a first-floor in Compton Street; everythin; 
appeared bright in my eyes, and even the hours 
spent in practising were pleasant to me. When I was 
fifteen, y bey yee took me to an Italian, named 
Perretti, that he might try my voice. Perretti pro- 
nounced it a mezzo-soprano, of superb quality, and 
thenceforth singing became my chief occupation. 
In order to stimulate me to exertion, my mother and 
I went re ly to the opera, and there, in a corner 
of the ery, at that time frequented by most 
respectable people, my taste was formed by hearing 
the best singers of the day. 

About this time, I made a discovery ; I found a box 
of books in a cupboard, and naturally enough looked 
over them. They were mostly French, and among 
them was Voltaire’s Hssai sur les Maurs et les 
Coutumes des Nations, which interested me greatly ; 
but my mother, who had a horror of the name of 
Voltaire, forbade me to go on reading the work, and 
in consequence I was very much annoyed. I cried 
bitterly, and as I was wiping my eyes, Roussel came 
home. He said the instant he saw me: ‘ What is 
it, little one ?’ 

I told him. He laughed at my mother’s narrow- 
minded scruples, and insisted on my being allowed to 
read what I liked. 

My mother made no reply ; and he soon after went 
out. As soon as we were alone, my mother said to 
me in a gentle tone: ‘My dear Lina, you are old 
enough now to know the distinction between right 
and wrong, and it is with regret that I must make 
you judge between my husband and myself. In the 
first place, he has not such strict notions on certain 
subjects as I could wish. Foreigners, I am sorry to 
say, are more lax of principle than we English. And 
though I can make allowances for my husband, yet, 
Lina, I trust that my daughter will never belie her 
English origin. The only disputes I have had with 
my husband have been on this very subject. You 
remember that he wished to take you to Madame 
Mercier’s ?’ 


rywhere ; | he 


‘ Perfectly, mamma,’ I replied, quite subdued by 
r earnest manner. 
‘Madame Mercier, Lina, was not a person fit to be 
the companion of a virtuous y: girl; and yet your 
pa’ (he had earnestly entreated that I would call 
by that name) ‘wished you to visit her, because 
she had promised to give you a diamond clasp, and 
other presents, having taken a great fancy to you, 
when she met you at that morning concert. I would 
not allow you to go near her, and my husband was 
—_ angry with me on that account. Was I right, 
ina?’ 

* Yes, dear mamma,’ I exclaimed ; ‘and I will not 
look at the book again.’ 

And I kept my word. 

It was decided by my stepfather that I should 
become a public singer. My name, Mason, must be 
Italianised—Massoni would do capitally. And my 
voice improved every day. 

One evening, my mathe and myself were sitting 
in our accustomed corner in the ery, listening to 
Grisi as Norma, when a quiet middle-aged man, who 
was seated next to my mother, asked her some 
question respecting the singers. His manner was so 
——s that my mother replied to him politely ; 
and somehow found herself engaged in a conversation 
with him. When the opera was over, my stepfather 
came, as usual, to escort us home, and discovered 
that our new acquaintance was not entirely a stranger 
to him. He ad him as Mr Be n, and we 
walked home together. On our way, Mr Bergmann 
asked, as a great favour, to be allowed to take my 
likeness, and my stepfather granted the request 
instantly. 

Behold me now in a new character—that of a model. 
Twice a week my mother took me to Mr nn’s, 
and in a month he had finished my portrait. It was 
very like, and seemed to give him great satisfaction. 
It was three-quarters ; and he expressed a wish to 
take me in profile, which he did. en he took the 
full face several times, now looking up to heaven, 
now with the eyes cast on the In fact, if he 
was pleased with any attitude I happened to take, he 
began painting me afresh. I was very glad to go to 
Mr Bergmann’s, for my home was very dull, as we 
had no acquaintances, and any per ay ey we pleasant. 
Besides, Mr Bergmann always made his housekeeper 
prepare some delicious pudding or tart for me; and 
if, as De Balzac says, ‘La go ise est une grice 
chez les femmes,’ I had my full share of that grace. 
I was very free with Mr Bergmann, and talked to him 
fearlessly ; indeed, he ee appeared delighted to 
listen to my prattle, and I always looked forward 
with pleasure tor the days on which I saw him. 

All at once, my pleasure came to an end. 

One day (this I knew not until some os mere 
Mr Bergmann began —— g to my mother about the 
solitary’ life he led. He lamented his sad fate as a 
bachelor, said he was tired of being single, and asked 
her: ‘ Did she think a young—a very young girl, also 
very beautiful, would feel an invincible repugnance to 
marry so plain a man as himself—old enough, too, to 
be her father ?’ 

My mother, in all innocence, replied that ‘it all 
depended on the disposition of the young girl. For 
myself,’ she added, ‘I think a good heart is of the 
greatest consequence in a husband; but I am not a 
young girl.’ 

My mother had given a practical proof of her own 
way of thinking when she married Roussel. Mr 
Bergmann, with a smile, said: ‘ A young girl might do 
worse in a worldly point of view, irs reek You 
have never been over my house, have you?’ 

My mother replied in the negative, and he pas 
shewing it to her. During their colloquy, I bee: 
looking at some stuffed birds of gorgeous plumage in a 
little room adjoining the studio, after having demol- 
ished an apricot tart, and my mother called me to 
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accom her on her tour of i ion over Mr 
aoe house. A beautiful heme really was, 
splendidly furnished, and everything in the best 
taste. I ran in and out of the rooms quite a 
for, though I was nearly sixteen, I was v i 
in my ways. My mother praised everything—she 
could do no less ; and, as we were p ing to 
Mr Bergmann said: ‘Then you would advise me not 
to be discouraged, Mrs Roussel ?’ 

* Of course,’ said my mother, with a smile. ‘ “Faint 
heart,” — ne * “never won fair — P sag 
‘I wil i our superior judgment,’ repli 
he, ‘and will ¢ oo Viate omen What is the 

best time for finding Mr Roussel at home ?” 

* Between five and six,’ — my mother unhesi- 
tatingly. We then took our leave of him ; and when 
we reached home, we found Roussel already arrived 
there. He asked what had — so late. My 
mother told him, and praised Mr Bergmann’s house w 
to the skies. She also related her conversation wi 
him, Roussel smiling sarcastically all the time ; and 
she finished by saying that Mr Bergmann intended to 
call on him. 


Roussel started up, uttering some exclamation be- | his 


tween his teeth, and, rushing down stairs, spoke to 
Mrs Perrin for a time. When he came up stairs 
again, he said : ‘ Caroline, you will not go to that old 
ass any more.’ 

* Why not ?’ asked my mother in astonishment. 

* Because I will it not,’ said he. In spite of the pains 
my mother took to teach him, he persisted in translat- 
ing French literally when he spoke English. For 
myself, I was quite enraged when I found that we 
were not to go to Mr Bergmann’s any more. I cried, I 
sulked, and was actually saucy to Roussel on the 
subject, to his intense wonder. He stared at me, 
a then"said : ‘ Ma foi, it was time !’ 

My mother told me that Roussel had given strict 
orders to Mrs Perrin to say that ‘ nobody was at home’ 
whenever Mr Bergmann (whom he described) should 
call. There was nothing for us to do but to submit. 
Time passed, and everything went on as before, when 
one morning 4 mother, who was reading the Times, 
exclaimed suddenly: ‘Poor man! O Roussel, Mr 
Be n is dead!’ 

* Well, what then?’ asked he. 

‘He has left eighty thousand pounds!’ said my 
mother. ‘What an immense fortune !’ 

*Diable!’ exclaimed Roussel, ‘why, that is two 
millions of francs! Ma foi, if I had thought him 
so rich, it would have been different ; I would have 
made friendships with the old fool.’ 

And he grinned at me as he spoke. I took no 
notice of all this at the time ; but the moment he was 
out of the house, [ asked my mother what he meant 
by grinning at me, and then she told me that m 
stepfather was annoyed now at having broken off 
the acquaintance with Mr Bergmann. 

¢ why did he break it off, then?’ I asked 
impetuously. 

‘Because, Lina, he fancied that Mr Bergmann 
wished to marry you, and would not give him encour- 
agement, as he had no idea that Mr Bergmann was 
80 wealthy.’ 

I burst into tears, and cried heartily, after which, 
I said ily: ‘Papa has been very unkind to me, 
for I could have loved Mr Bergmann dearly.’ 

‘My dear Lina, exclaimed my mother, ‘you 
surely do not know what you are talking about. 
How could you have loved Mr Ber , 80 plain 
a@ man, and so much older than =~ 

ale ee ee ee pees 
pettishly, ‘and I am sure he was not so ugly!’ 

Never shall I f my mother’s look as I uttered 
the above words. In a grave voice she said: ‘It is 
time, Lina, that you should know the motives that 
influenced me to marry Mr Roussel. I was a poor, 
@ very poor widow, without the means of earning a 


subsistence for myself and my child. I had nota friend 
in the world, Lina, and when Providence raised one 
up for me in Mr Roussel, should I have been justified 
in refusing his friendship? I paid the price of accept- 
ing it in becoming his wife, and he has neither been a 
bad husband to me, nor an unkind oT a to you.’ 

‘I know, mamma—I know, cried I, throwing my 
arms round her neck, ‘and I will always love him 
and obey him as if he were my own father.’ 

‘Unless he wished you to do what was not right,’ 
said my mother, still in the same grave voice.  Phis 
may seem a strange observation for me to make, 
Lina, but my husband’s notions on some things are 
very peculiar, as I told you before. You will under- 
stand me better by and by. We have said enough on 
the subject at present.’ 

So saying, she kissed me tenderly, and the conver- 
sation drop The next morning, I noticed that 
my mother had a strange look: her face was white, 
and her eyes vacant; she also appeared very absent 
during breakfast, and seemed relieved when her hus- 
band left the house for his usual avocations. It was 
the day for my French lesson, and Mr Préville made 
is appearance at the accustomed hour. In general, 
while I took my lessons, my mother sat by, working 

iligently ; but on this occasion she was fidgety, she 
could not settle herself to work, she moved about 
restlessly, every now and then appearing as if about 
to interrupt Mr Préville in his explanations. I could 
not imagine what caused her unwonted behaviour, 
until Mr Préville, having finished, rose to depart, 
when my mother seemed to make up her mind to 
something, and said: ‘I want you to explain some- 
thing to me, Mr Préville. at do the letters 
T. F. mean?’ 

‘The letters T. F., madame, when branded on the 
shoulder, mean travaux forcés—that is a punishment 
something like the hulks here. The galley-slaves are 
marked with them.’ 

‘Thank you, monsieur,’ said my mother; ‘I com- 
prehend.’ 

Her voice sounded so strangely to me, that 1 looked 
at her when she had spoken. Her face was if pos- 
sible whiter than before, and the pupils of her eyes 
appeared unnaturally large; but she wished Mr 
Préville good-morning in a calm voice, and he 
de When he was gone, my mother sank into 
a chair, and uttered a kind of gasping sob. I flew to 
her, saying: ‘ Mamma, mamma, are you ill ?’ 

‘ Very, my poor child,’ was the reply, and a stream 
of blood. poured from her mouth. i raised an alarm 
directly ; good Mrs Perrin came to me, and after send- 
ing for medical assistance, helped me to undress m 
mother, and lift her into bed—that bed from whic 
she never rose. Though everything was done that 
could be done, the doctor shook his head from the 
first ; and when Roussel came home, he was terribly 
alarmed. My mother lingered on for six weeks, gradu- 
ally sinking, and then abruptly insisted on the doctor’s 
telling her how long she had to live. He told her— 


—- a week, perhaps more; but if she agitated 
erself, that her death would take place sooner. My 
mother seemed relieved when she had heard him, and 
as soon as he had left her, called me to her bedside. 
I must here mention that I had thought her behaviour 


of late to Roussel very extraordinary; though she 
might have been talking to me (in a whisper, it is true) 
but the instant before, yet, if he approached the bed- 
side, she would close her eyes, and seem insensible to 
ev word he said. I could not understand her 
conduct, for she always heard me. 

When she called me as I have said, I went close 
her, and she began in a faint voice to speak. ‘M 
poor Lina, my days are numbered; but I should 
not murmur at the decrees of Providence were it 
not that I leave you in such hands! When I am 
gone, your —— will devote you to a public life— 
never forget, Lina, that it is possible to remain pure 
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and om there you may tread the boards of a 
theatre. You will no doubt be beset with many 
trials and temptations; but promise me, Lina, promise 
your dying mother ’—here she spoke with energy, and 
raised herself up—‘that you will be a and 
virtuous girl whatever happens.’ 

Dissolved in tears, I promised. She kissed me for 
the last time, as the exertion she had made brought on 
a return of the hemorrhage; and she died holding my 
hand in hers, the expression of anguish that had been 
lately imprinted on her countenance passing away as 
death approached. 


GUNSHOT WOUNDS. 


Or that magnificent force, the Volunteers, which has 
already been negatively useful to an extent no man 
can estimate, and which promises so well in case of 
invasion, we have heard much indeed. The disci- 
pline, the arms, the dress of each particular corps, 
have been held up to public criticism; not a private 
but has been an object of interest, not a colonel but 
has been the subject of comment; and yet we have 
heard not a word about the surgeons. It is true that 
these are not to be the defenders of our hearths and 
homes, but if such should be needed, and the defence 
be of that obstinate character which we expect it will 
be, the surgeons will be no less necessary than they. 
As to the appointment of these gentlemen, we know 
little or nothing about it, and hope for the best; but 
it is obvious that whereas those who have served in 
the regular army are the most valuable volunteer 
officers, so those who have had some experience in the 
field should be selected for the medical staff. 

Volumes out of number, with reference to military 
duties, have been written by well-qualified persons 
for the use of Volunteers, but, as far as we know, 
there have been no books whatever of a similar char- 
acter addressed to volunteer surgeons. Town and 
country doctors may have an immense experience 
with respect to vaccination and childbirth, but such 
skill would be of very little service in case of the 
landing of the French. With gunshot wounds they 
can scarcely be conversant at all. By great good-for- 
tune, they may have been officially concerned in some 
assize case where murder has been committed, but if 
firearms have been used at all (and especially in the 
country), the ‘lethal weapon’ has almost always been 
a fowling-piece, and the cause of dissolution small- 
shot. They cannot possibly be aware of the effects 
of acylindrical bullet, which, in case of invasion, would 
certainly be the chief worker of injury among our 
Volunteers. To this description of ball have been 
communicated the greatest conceivable velocity and 
a rotatory movement on itself, so that a terrible shock, 
splitting the bone in every way, has replaced the 
injury done by the old bullet. ‘This comminution of 
the bone has no parallel in former surgical annals. 
The great number of splinters, the disturbance to the 
entire bone, the longitudinal cracks, and the neces- 
sary consequence of such a shock, exhibit a degree of 
seriousness proportionate to the injury inflicted.’ It 
is therefore with pleasure that we welcome the A mbu- 
lance Surgeon,* and notice it in these columns, for 
which, under other circumstances, such a work would 
scarcely be adapted. 

The fop who angered Hotspur would have now 


* The Ambulance Surgeon, by L. P. Appia, M.D. ; edited by T. 
in of the Middlesex : 


W. Nunn, Assistant-surgeon of esex Hospital; and 
A. M, Ed Lecturer on Surgery in the Edinburgh Medical 


a days more reason to exclaim against that villainous 
saltpetre than of yore; the missiles it impels are some- 
times found in the body of the wounded person quite 
flattened out ; sometimes they split in equal halves; 
and sometimes they will strike against a stone, and be 
scattered in all directions like a shell. ‘In Algeria, 
a ball broke into five fragments on a rock five or six 
paces from a grenadier; the first fragment struck 
and broke his right ankle, two others pierced further 
down, the fourth wounded his right thigh, and the 
fifth lodged in the skin at the back of his head.’ 
During the revolution of 1848, Dr Appia made many 
curious observations upon gunshot wounds. The 
lower limbs, he says, are struck in the proportion of 
about five to four with respect to the upper. The 
principal cause of this difference is evidently the 
greater bulk of the lower extremities, while the move- 
ments of the arms presenting a foreshortened appear- 
ance to the ball, also probably contribute to it. The 
following is the relative frequency with which differ- 
ent parts of the body are struck by the bullet: leg, 
100; thigh, 97 ; face, 61; arm, 60; hand, 57; chest, 53; 
abdomen, 52; shoulder, 42; skull, 37; forearm, 36; 
knee-joint, 34; foot, 29; elbow-joint, 22; neck, 22; 
ankle-joint, 15; hip, 6; vertebre, 10; wrist, 2. The 
treatment of a gunshot wound is often much compli- 
cated by the foreign bodies which the bullet carries in 
with it—pieces of wadding, of cloth, of shoe-leather, of 
worsted, of hair, of linen, and of wood. A citizen of 
Lyon in 1835 had twenty napoleons in his pocket, 
which, struck by the ball, were driven into his 
stomach, and, adds the practical Laroche, ‘all more 
or less spoiled.’ 

Bullets have a knack of imbedding themselves 
in the body and limbs, so that the surgeon and 
the wounded man are both alike ignorant of their 
presence; for pain, be it remembered, is but a late 
symptom of a gunshot injury, coming on as i - 
tion is developed. Larrey relates minutely of an artil- 
leryman who was struck by a ball on his right thigh. 
The femur was broken; as for the ball, it pierced the 
thickness of flesh, turned round the bone, and ended 
by dipping into the hollow of the thigh. ‘When he 
was brought to the ambulance, neither he nor his 
surgeons suspected the presence of a foreign body. 
The patient even was of opinion that the same ball 
had passed on and struck another bombardier. It was 
only when performing amputation that Larrey dis- 
covered a ball five pounds in weight. Dupuytren 
relates that a ball of nine pounds’ weight was so com- 

letely concealed in a patient’s thigh that the surgeon 
did not at first discover its presence. On the morrow 
after the taking of the Mamelon Vert, a soldier applied 
at the ambulance said to be wounded in his left thigh. 
About its middle was found a small circular aper- 
ture, like that from a round ball not a wound of 
exit. On examination, they could feel an obscure 
swelling in the popliteal space, but otherwise there 
was no swelling, redness, or especial amount of pain. 
A large incision enabled them to discover and extract 
an enormous shot, which had run round the femur 
without breaking it. From the external appearances, 
perhaps, out of a hundred surgeons, fifty might have 
thought no ball had entered, but assuredly a hun- 
dred would have denied that there lay there a 
biscaien ; but it was so, nevertheless.’ 

Sometimes, again, the bullet will wind in a wonderful 
manner. ‘One frequently meets with two apertures 
so placed with regard to each other as te appear 

uite independent. Thus a ball which has entered 
the ank!e-joint, goes out at the knee ; another, piercing 
the forehead, escapes at the temple.’ 

Among the more general remarks scattered about 
the volume, and interesting even to the non-professional 
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reader, we learn that the ave m ity amo: 
Gane roonded by Soca io chats 1 tn Sho aod tak 
those who are fated to do so, die soon. 

The moral condition of the wounded has a great 
deal of influence in the matter ; and soldiers depressed 
by defeat or privation easily succumb. Dr Appia 
himself is probably a conservative in politics, for he 
asserts that the insurgents in 1848 were found more 
difficult to heal than the defenders of public order. 
‘Dr Serrier, senior assistant-surgeon, speaks of a 
wounded soldier in 1834 at Metz with merely an 
abrasion on the front of his leg. He was so affected 
by the description of an amputation some persons 
discussed before him, and which he thought applied to 
his own case, that cerebral os ae ap) and in 
two days the poor fellow di Another man was 
admitted, in _ by — gs Som = eed for 
a gunshot wound of his leg. Everything a to 
do well, when a visit ho wf Lis po. se who 
wept for two hours on his pillow, affected him so 
much, that he died from mental excitement in a few 


e wound of exit, says our author, is generall 
larger than that of entrance, although this is muc 
disputed. In the case of the heart, it matters but 
little, for any injury whatever to it is fatal, and the 
same is true of the spinal marrow. M. Jobert, indeed, 
cites an instance where a bullet remained three years 
in a heart without producing suppuration—but the 
patient must have been an exceptionally hard-hearted 
person. A ball may pass right through the face, and 
the wound heal without great exfoliation; but the 
case becomes serious when it involves the frontal 
region and the eyes. ‘At the capture of the Mamelon 
Vert, an officer of the Turcos had his face com- 
pletely taken off by a ball—chin, mouth, nose, cheeks, 
eyes, tongue, all had disappeared; only the skull 
and neck remained. The wretched man breathed ; 
and by his changes of posture, and the significant 
movements of his hands, shewed he was aware of his 
condition. He sank twenty hours afterwards.’ 

The question discussed at some length in this 
volume, as to the relative advantages of primary and 
secondary (or delayed) amputation, is of immense 
importance, but it will scarcely attract the non- 
medical reader ; on the other hand, the directions for 
bearing away the wounded should interest every man 
who aspires to be a volunteer. No wanted man 
ought ever to be suffered to walk away, nor, if it can 
be — be intrusted a one ag § - . It is 

ially n that the s m should indicate 
to the bearers in what manner their charge should be 
carried, since every case will demand a different 
method of procedure, ‘There is one point,’ says 
Dr Appia, ‘on which I most strongly insist, because 
it is one too often disregarded—namely, never to 

to the removal or transport of the wounded 


fore a agreed with the bearers on their line of 


conduet. is is the time for the surgeon to prove 
that he is a calm, determined man, who silences all 
useless talk and discussion, cautious and reflecting in 
the midst of the excitement and thoughtlessness by 
which he is often surrounded.’ 

Immediately upon a ball striking a human body, a 
convulsive trembling supervenes, to which presently 
succeed all the symptoms of extreme nervous depres- 
sion. Insensibility, however, does not generally 
accompany this, unless in the case of extensive mutila- 
tions, and not always even then. Guthrie tells of 
having seen a young sailor in London who had had 
his entire upper extremity carried away by a round 
ball, fired from one of the forts of Guadeloupe, in 
March 1808. ‘His body felt no special sensation, 
and his senses were noways embarrassed.’ We 
suppose, however, that this young man’s ‘entire 
upper extremity’ must mean something else than his 

ead. 


It is some slight consolation to find that modern 


science, which has devised so many new and fatal 
methods of dealing death, has exploded one very 
disagreeable notion — the subject. Nobody can 
be, nor ever has been killed, it seems, by the wind of 
aball. It is really a pleasant thing to be assured of, 
that the ‘ping’ of a bullet, or even the whir of a 
common ball, 4s no more dangerous than thunder. 
‘It had been observed that heavy projectiles, espe- 
— balls, could produce deep and serious injuries 
to the soft and even to bones, without neces- 
sarily breaking the skin, and these undeniable facts 
were accounted for by the extreme pressure which 
the air in front of the projectile underwent. But one 
need not be a ial 2 ilosopher to see that air is 
too delicate and elastic a medium not to separate on 
either side of a converse and limited surface like that 
of a bullet, rather than undergo extreme compression 
from it.’ Internal injuries formerly attributed to the 
grey of the air, or wind of the ball, are evidently 

ue to the obliquity with which the bullet impinges 
on the body, al the diminution of its force at that 
moment. Another piece of satisfactory information 
is, that although wounds are worse now a days than 
they _—e m4 — are not so bad. It was 
wont to iev gunshot injuries possessed 
the character of poisoned wounds. Cauteries at a 
white heat were pre to destroy the infected 
tissues, and deep incisions were made to facilitate the 
elimination of the poison, for which boiling oil of 
turpentine was considered an antidote. Compara- 
tively easy must have been death in those times to 
those soldiers who had the good-fortune to die without 
benefit of surgeon. 

We have endeavoured to shew that the Ambulance 
Surgeon, although addressed exclusively to the Pro- 
fession, is not without interest for the general public; 
its usefulness to the volunteer surgeon, who can have 
but small experience in the matters of which it treats, 
can scarcely be overrated. Dr Appia has been very 
ably introduced to them by his translators, Messrs 
Nunn and Edwards, 


THE APRIL HOURS. 
When the trees shake off their tears, 
As a brave man does his fears ; 

And the violets smile again 

Through the glistenings of rain ; 

And the primrose’s pale star 

Looks up to where the angels are, 
Brightly between the scudding showers 
Dance the merry April hours. 


When the sheep-bells soothe and lull, 
And the buds are nearly full ; 

When the fair leaves of the rose 
Slowly to the sun unclose ; 

When the larks, through sun and rain, 
Gladsome soar and sing again ; 

And the thrushes on the leas 

Prate of summer's joy and ease, 
Brightly then between the showers 


Dance the merry April hours. 
W. T. 
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